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United 
Corporation 


Senator Borah American Shippers Are Urged 
| To Support Merchant Marine 


Seeks Reduction — 


In Naval Budget Shipping Board Chairman Also CECH 


Passenger Patronage of Foreign Lines 


| 


Calls for Retrenchment in) 


° | 
Government Expendi-| N 





EW yon, N. Y., Oct. 1—The present 
volume of this: country’s trade would | 


_..¢ | keep the American Merchant Marine busy, 
tures Generally to Lowest | if the larger portion of it were not given to 


Possible Level 





Foresees Tax Action 
3° At Coming Session 





mittee Will Act Promptly 


made in the campaign to persuade Ameri- 
can 
and predicting a “new day for American | 


many American shippers and travellers, 


| foreign shipowners, T. V. O'Connor, Chair- | 
!man of the United States’Shipping Board, | 
| told the New York Propeller Club in an| 
; address here today. 


Although pointing out progress already | 


business to use American vessels, | 


shipping,” Mr. O'Connor asserted that | 


including Feedral Government personnel, 


|are using the ships of other countries. 


Same Objective 


On Moratorium and World | 


i American shippers and travelers “have| 
Court Proposals 


it entirely within their power to make or 
| break the American Merchant Marine,” 
he said. Chairman O'’Connor’s address 
follows in full text: 

Te chief object of the Propeller Clubs 
of the United States is to promote and | 





Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For-,| 
eign Relations, in a prepared statement 
Oct. 1 declared for substantial reduction 


in naval appropriations, cutting Govern- | 
ment expenses generally to the lowest | 
practicable level and against a referen- 
dum on beer and other anii-prohibition 
proposals. Congress, he said, will have. 
to deal with tax legislation at the coming 
session. : 

He explained orally that he is in favor 
of increasing the income taxes in the 
higher brackets and is opposed to broad- 
ening the base by lowering the exemptions. 
He said the inheritance taxes and some 
other forms of taxation could be consid- 
ered when Congress takes up the subject, 
including gift taxes. 


Criticizes Farm Board 


He also stated orally that unless the 
Federal Farm Board changes the policy| 
it has pursued he would favor abolishing 
it. He said he referred to its stabilization 


@policy and he also did not approve its 


cooperative association policy methods. 
The law never contemplated, he said, | 


hat the Farm Board should go out to peg | 


prices of commodities, that the effort 
should have been to dispose of wheat 
abroad. He said he doubted if an export 
debenture law could be enacted over a 
Presidential veto. 

Action on Moratorium 


Senator Borah stated orally that the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
probably will act on the moratorium on 
World War debts within three or four 
days after Congress convenes and he ex- 
pected the matter would be cleared up 
by Congress promptly. He already has ex- 
pressed his approval of the moratorium, he 
said. 

He declared, however, that he is op- 
posed to the cancellation of war debts) 
in the present situation.’ The Committe, 
which now has before it the protocols for 
American adherence to the World Court, | 
would take up that subject immediately 
after Congress convenes, 

He expressed the opinion that the World 
Court would be brought up for considera- 
tion in the Senate at this session of Con- 
gress, as Congress, he felt, would be in 
session until next June. 

Favors Silver Conference } 


He also declared there would be con- | 
siderable effort to bring about an inter- 
national conference on silver, which, be} 

| 
| 


aid, he favors. Doubt, however, was ex- 
ressed by him as to the passage of any | 
tariff legislation at this session, and said 
if there is any adjustment of the tariff at | 
all, it should not be upward, He expressed | 
the belief that the Federal Governnient | 
should perform its share in any unem- | 
ployment relief undertaking that might be 
asked of the State and city governments. 

He suggested in this connection that 
contributions from property holders in 
States and cities had constituted 72 per | 
cent of all relief funds last Winter and | 
said that if the State or city governments | 
should now be called upon to raise more 


| 
| 
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—— 


‘Humanizing’ Care | 
Of Veterans Ordered 


Personal Attention to Claims | 
Directed by General Hines 


Responsible officials in all stations of the | 
Veterans’ Administration, when a request | 
for benefits i8 made of them by veterans, | 
are expected to feel a “personal responsi- | 
bility” for secing that the claimant is ade- | 
quately advised of his rights,” under the 
@ew “humanizing” order just issued by | 


@ Administrator Frank T. Hines, according 


| 
to a statement made public Oct. 1 by the | 
Administration. The statement follows in 
full text: 


| scriptions 


support the American Merchant Marine.| 
Its aims are therefore identical with those 

of the United States Shipping Board. 
Since we are both working for the same} 
objective, we of the Shipping Board would | 
like to see your organization expand until 
it includes every American exporter and | 
importer, every American ‘traveler; in 
3 a = es seal 





Future of Drug Store | 
Is Declared to Lie in. 


Merchandising Field 


Profits From This Source 
Equal Income of Purely 
Professional Business, 
Says Federal Specialist 





Detroit, Micu., Oct. 1.—Merchandising 
is the field in which the future of the 
retail drug store lies, Wroe Alderson of 
the Department of Commerce told mem- 
bers of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists here today. 

Calling drug stores the “shock troops of 
merchandising,” Mr. Aiderson declared 
that a large burden is being carried in the 
form of overhead expenses required by 


| the maintenance of prescription depart- 
{ments and that the prescription-filling 


capacity of American drug stores is more 
than 10 tim.; as great as the demand, 
but assured that there is no reason to 
fear the drug store is on the way to be- 
coming a general merchandise outlet com- 


| peting with other types of retail estab- 


lishments. 
Sees More Merchandising 

The place for professional establish- 
ments engaged solely in handling of pre- 
is limited, Mr. Alderson ex- 
plained, and more druggists will be forced 
to become merchants to an increasing 
degree. The profits of merchandising are 
as great as the income from professional 
business, he pointed out, and the prestige 
is likely to increase. 

Advice to devote more effort to the pre- 
scription department was given by Frank 
A. Delgade, business specialist of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who said that preliminary results of the 
national drug store survey, now in prog- 
ress, indicate the prescifption business is 
“by no means a negligible part of your 
total sales.” Average prices charged for 
prescriptions in St. Louis range from 
$1.10 to $0.82, he said, and the average 
price of refills seems to exceed the price 
of new prescriptions. Price discrepancies 
are being noted in the survey, he ex- 
plained, in the hope of making recommen- 
dations regarding a cost and price method 
which, will reduce their number. 


Modernization Progressing 


Modernization of rural drug stores is 
going on at a rapid rate, John R. Bromell, 
member of the survey staff, said in an ad- 
dress on country drug establishments. The 
stock of merchandise is very much similar 
to that of metropolitan stores, he said, and 
in both physical appearance and interior 
arrangements country establishments are 
modern to a high degree. 

Suggestions that the space used by va- 
rious departments be radically reorgan- 
ized were made by W. H. Messerole, an- 
other of the officers conducting the na- 
tional study of drug stores. Mr. Messer- 
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short, every American citizen who is inter- 
ested in the development of the American 
Merchant Marine. | 
In its efforts to stimulate the patronage 
of American ships, the Shipping Board 
has lost no opportunity to point out to} 
the American people that they now possess 
a merchant marine capable of serving all 
their normal requirements in the way of 
ocean transportation. 
Second Largest Service | 


The growth of American shipping since | 


| 


|the war has been so rapid that it is dif-|I 


ficult to drive this idea home—to make | 
the traveling and shipping public realize 
that the United States now actually pos-| 
sesses the second largest merchant marine 
in the world. 

As a result of this slowness on the part 
of the public to realize how far we have 
progressed in building up American ship- | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1931 


Missouri Assumes ‘High P ower Ra die. 


Own Relief Work 


— | 
Governor Tells Mr. Hoover | 
That State Is Organizing to 

Assist Its Needy | 


NE more State, Missouri, has been 
added to the previous list of nine 
States which have indicated their abiilty | 
ot undertake their own unemployment | 
problems this Winter, President Hoover | 
announced Oct. 1. Misosuri’s coopera- | 
tion, according to the President, has been | 
pldeged in a note from Governor Henry | 
S. Caulfield. The announcement follows 
in full text: 
I am glad to announce that the Gov- | 


| ernor of Missouri has informed me that | 


the State of Misosuri is completing its | 
organization to care for its unemployed. 
have received the following telegram | 
from the Governor: } 

“Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 30: | 

“The President, the White House: 

“In your efforts to mobilize the strength 
of the Nation to the end that no one go} 
hungry or suffer needless privation this | 
Winter, you may be interested to kaow 
that the State of Missouri and the com- |} 


Permits Granted 
To Nine Stations 


Federal Commission Tenta-| 
tively Fills Vacancies for 


Broadcasting With 50,- | Oct. 1, by the Department of Agriculture. | 


000-watt Maximum 


Decision Expected 
To Be Permanent 





Recommendations of Chief Ex- 

aminer Geherally Followed 
Allotting 
signments to Operators 


In As- 


Channel 


The high power, issue in broadcasting, 


ping, the greater portion of our exports | munities and cities of our State are or-| Which has been before the Federal Rad‘o 
and imports still moves in foreign bottoms, | panizing to do their share toward that| Commission for more than a year, was 


while many of our citizens, including Ftd-| 
eral officials of high rank, continue to} 
patronize foreign passenger ships when | 
traveling overseas. | 

We are told that confidential geasons 
of state occasionally make it necessary 
for American cabinet officers, ambassa- 
dors, members of Congress, and other 
public officials to give preference to ships 
flying the flags of foreign nations. At 
other times this preference for foreign 
ships has been justified on the ground 
that American vessels are not always 
available at the desired time and place 
of embarkation. 

It is a delicate matter to question the 
reasons given by Federal officials for their 
patronage of foreign steamship lines. To 
do so would lay us open to the charge 
of meddling in affairs of State that do 
not directly concern us. We would surely 
be convicted of bad manners, if of noth- 
ing worse. 

Thus when we read that Secretary So- 
and-So, or the well-known Senator Blank, 


has sailed overseas on a British, Italian, | 


French, or German ship, we are forced to 
swallow our resentment and pray that 
the day may speedily come when public 
American business will be transacted in 
a way to benefit private American in- 
dustry. Nor does it add to our peace of 
mind to note that foreign officials man- 
age these things somewhat differently. 


same goal. I share your feeeling that 
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| 
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Farm Board Wheat 
For Relief Favored | 


By Chairman Stone 
Congress Must Approve Gift 
Or Sale of Surplus Below 
Market Prices to Aid 
Needy, He Points Out 


Congress action turning Federal Farm 
Board wheat over to relief organiza- 
tions for little or no compensation would 
be desirable in his opinion, J. C. Stone, 


Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, an- 
nounced orally Oct. 1. 

Mr. Stone's oral statement also touched 
upon cotton export debentures, the possi- 
bility of further trades on Farm Board 





How often do we see an English, French, 
German, or Italian official traveling on a 
ship flying the American flag? 

Although we hesitate to criticize offi- 
cials of the Federal Government in these 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


Three State Branches 
Turned Over to Haiti 


American Control of Public 
Works, Health, Technical 
Service Is Relinquished 


The United States relinquished to the 
Haitian Government Oct. 1, all control of 
three branches of the Haitian Govern- 
ment, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State. These three 
branches were: The Ministry of Public 
Works, the National Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Service Technique. 

The only twa, branches remaining under 
American control are the Garde and the 
collection of customs, which is linked with 
the office of financial advisor. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 
text: - 


Report of Commission 
In the late Winter of 1930, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Study and Re- 
view of Conditions in Haiti visited the 
Haitian Republic and made important 
recommendations looking to a _ gradual 


‘and orderly return to Haitian control of 


activities then supervised by American 
officials in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty of Sept. 16, 1915, between the 
United States and the Republic of Haiti. 
| Upon the completion of the program pro- 
posed by the Commission for a return to 
complete represeniative government, and 
the arrival in Port au Prince of the 
American Minister, who succeeded the 
High Commissioner, in accordance with 
the Commission's recommendation—both 
a diplomatic representative of the United 
States and for the purpose of supervis- 
ing the activities of the American Treaty 
scsisioeninentiiacaioeattliienl 
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W tex jeularly “humanising” order vas| LREGULation of Broadcaster Is Sought 


just been issued to all field stations of 
the Veterans’ Administration by General 
Frank T. Hines,* Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, who points out “new op- 
portunities for service and.new responsi- 
bilities for all employes in seeing t 
veteran through.” 

The occasion for the order is the fact 
that all veterans applying for govern- 
mental relief must now apply to some 
office of the Veterans’ Administration 
whereas, formerly, pensions were handled | 
by the Bureau of Pensions and all other | 
financial benefits for veterans as well as 
hospitalization were provided by the 
former Veterans’ Bureau while hospital | 
and domicilliary care also was furnished | 
by the National Homes for Disabled | 
Volunteer Soldiers, all of which agencies 
are now integral parts of the Veterans’ | 
Administration. 

I@ order to insure definite and prompt | 
results for all veterans applying for any | 
benefits whatsoever, to any office of the| 
Administration, General Hines states that 
“the first’ responsible official “contacted, | 
either personally or by correspondence, is | 
expected to feel a personal responsibility” | 
for seeing that the claimant is adequately | 
advised concerning his rights, and adds | 
“it is my wish that the feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility go farther and be not 
waived until final settlement of the ques- 
tion is made.” P 

Recognizing’ the fact that all officials of 
the Administration have not as yet had 
time or opportunity to familiarize them- | 
yc: with all procedure of the do. not 





gencies, the order continues, “I do not 
expect each to be a specialist along all 
lines, but I do expect that each shall 
know where to find the specialist needed, | 


and shall direct the prospective claimant | “exorbitant.” 
accordingly.’ ’ 






In Interstate Commerce Proceeding 





"©! Corporation Making Plea for I. C. C. Intervention Defines 
Radio Company’s Ser 


vice as ‘Transmission 


Of Intelligence for Hire’ 


R the first time in the history of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission that 
regulatory body has been asked by a cor- 
poration to compel a radio broadcasting 
company to reduce the rates it charges 
for the “transmission of intelligence for 
hire in interstate commerce,” on the 
ground that such charges are unreason- 
able and in violation of the interstate 
Commerce Act. (Docket No. 24738.) 

The Sta-Shine Products Company, Inc., 
of Freeport, N. Y., engaged in the e 
of furniture polish, has just filed a ap 
plaint with the Commission against ‘ne 
National Broadcasting Company and Sta- 
tion WGBB, of Freeport, together “with 
H. H. Carman, proprietor of the station. 

The complaint alleged that the. defend- 
ants are engaged in the transmission of 
intelligence for hire in interstate com- 
merce and therefore subject to the pro- 
visions of the law to regulate commerce. 

It was claimed that the furniture com- 
pany has sent messages via the Freeport 
radio station to points in Connecticut and 
has. paid for the same, and that while the 
company still desires to continue sending 
messages it is restrained from doing so 
by the fact that the rates are too 


The complaint recited that the company 





was charged $146.48 per 15 minutes for 
transmitting the message through one 
station, and $1,480.49 for “so-called ‘chain 
transmission,” all to the great damage of 
complainant. Also the said National 
Broadcasting Company has failed to fur- 
nish facilities.” 

It was charged that the rates stated are 
“unjust and unreasonable in violation of 
Section 1 of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce,” and that they are 
discriminator: , because all persons are not 
accorded similar treatment, all to the 
great damage of complainant.” 

It was further asserted that the broad- 
casting company has violated the law by 
failing to file tariufs with the Commission 
and that it has not submitted iis prop- 
erties for valuation nor filed annual re- 
poris in compliance with the law. 

The Commission wa; urged to institute 
an investigation into .1e charges alleged 
in the complaint and require the defend- 
dants to cease and desist from the viola- 
tions of the law charged, ..nd that repara- 
tion %e awarded to the corporation “in 
such sum ag may be determined upon 
proof adduced by complainant.” 

The complaint was signed by Henry A. 
Gieslér, president of the Sta-Shine Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc. 


‘ | handed over to official relief organizations 


“unlawfully | 


holdings, credit aic to corn growers, the 
|threatening condition of the hog market 
j;and the underlying causes of the depres- 
| sion. 

| Stores of wheat purchased when 
Board was stabilizing prices 


the 
could be 


| withous compensation if Congress desired, 
or could be sold to private relief organiza- | 
tions at low prices, Mr. Stone said, adding 
{that in his opinion the Board had no right 
| to sell wheat below the market price with- | 
}out congressional sanction. | 
“As long as he has a barrel of flour in | 
jthe house, no one need go hungry,” Mr. 
Stone said, commenting on the use of 
wheat to relieve needy persons. 

No direct offers to buy wheat at nom- | 
inal prices have been received from pri- | 
| vate organizations, according to Mr. Stone. 

No further deals on Farm Board hold- | 
ings such as those with Brazil and China 
are pending, and recent activity has | 
amounted to nothing more than a few in- | 
quiring “nibbles”. Brazilian coffee now | 
being received at New York in payment | 
for wheat sent to Brazil can not be sold 
until October, 1932, Mr. Stone pointed 
out. 

S. H. Thompson, member of the Board, 
has been in Des Moines, Iowa, and Lin- 
coln, Nebr., investigating the suggestion 
that credits be set up for corn growers 
by local banks or through cooperatives, | 
and will not be back until later in the} 
week, according to Mr. Stone. | 

Threat of cotton export debentures is | 
disturbing the European cotton market, | 
Mr. Stone thought, and he went on to say | 
he would not favor any such measure | 
until someone had demonstrated that it 
was beneficial to the farmers. Agitation 
in the South will reduce the 1932 acreage, | 
he believed. The Board's holdings of 
spot cotton remain at their previous lev- 
els, he added, no sales have been made. 

Cheap feeds causing a 25 to 30 per cent! 
increase in the number of hogs 
placed the hog market in a_ precarious 
position, Mr. Stone declared, and only by | 
finishing their hogs at lower weights can 
farmers improve their situation. | 


Germany Limits Life | 


Of War Claim Group 





Refuses to Extend Jurisdiction | 
As Asked by Senate 


Germany has sent a note to the United | 
| States declining to extend the time of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, the De- 
partment of State announced Oct, 1. 

The request for an extension of the 





| cident 


| limited time on 830 kc., 


tentatively decided Oct. 1 when the Com- | 
| mission granted nine of the Nation’s lead- 


ing stations temporary permission to 
broadcast with maximum power of 50,000 
watts. 

Formal action on the decision will be 
taken when the Commission adopts its 
Statement of facts and grounds for its 


| ruling, probably within the next week or | 


10 days, it was stated. 

The Commission in all probability will 
abide by this decision and confirm it in 
its formal announcement, it was ex- 
plained, but legal complications make it 
impossible to announce the action as per- 
manent at this time. 


Stations Granted Permits 

The following information was 
available at the Commission: 
The decision, which is in 
with General Order 40, as amended, pro- 
viding that high powered stations can 
operate only on four channels “in each 
zone, filled nine vacancies. The follow- 


made 


|ing stations were granted permission to 
|operate with 25,000 watts regularly, and 


25,000 watts experimentally: WOR, New- 
ark; WCAU, Philadelphia; WSM, Nash- 


| ville; WSB, Atlanta; WCCO, Minneapolis; 


WHO-WOC, Des Moines; KOA, Denver; 
KSL, Salt Lake City; and KPO, San Fran- 
cisco. 
cisions as follows: 

First Zone: WOR, Bamberger Broadcast- 
ing Service, Inc., Newark, N. J., now op- 
erating unlimited time on 710 ke. with 5 
kw. Chief Examiner Yost recommended 
that this assignment be given to WJZ, 
New York, N. Y., overated by the Na- 


| tional Broadcasting Company. 


Second Zone: WCAU, Universal Broad- 
casting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., now operat- 


;ing unlimited time on 1,170 ke. with 10 


kw., sustaining Examiner Yost. 


Two Southern Stations 
Third Zone: WSM, National Life & Ac- 
Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
now operating unlimited time on 650 kc. 
with 5 kw., sustaining Examiner Yost. 
WSB, Atlanta Journal Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., now operating unlimited time on 740 
ke. with 5 kw., sustaining Examiner Yost. 

Fourth Zone: WCCO, Northwestern 
Broadcasting, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
now operating unlimited time on 810 kc., 
5 kw. WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, now operating on 
1,000 ke. with 5 kw. For this zone Exam- 
iner Yost recommended that the assign- 
ments be given to WCCO and WGN, oper- 
ated by the Chicago Tribune Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fifth Zone: KOA, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo., now operating un- 
12% kw. KSL, 
Radio Service Corporation of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, now operating unlimited 
time of 1,130 kc., 5 kw. KPO, Hale Bros 
Stores, Inc., and The Chronicle Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Calif., now oper- 
ating unlimited time on 680 kc., 5 kw. 
When Mr. Yost made his report to the 
Commission Feb. 16, 1931, only two va- 
cancies existed in this zone. Since then 
Station KNX, Hollywood, Calif., surren- 
dered its construction permit for 50 kw. 


Pleas for Maximum Power 


Mr. Yost recommended that the two 
vacancies existing when he considered the 


have | problem should be given to Stations KPO, 


San Francisco, and KOA, Denver. 

The issue involved competitive applica- 
tions of 24 major stations for authority 
to broadcast with maximum power of 50,- 
000 watts. Commission regulations (Gen- 
eral Order 40, as amended) state that the 
number of channels which may accommo- 
date stations of this maximum power is 
limited to 20, whereas there are 40 cleared 


[Continued on 
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| of 1930, according to figures contained in 
| the statement which follows in full text: 
| 
| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C,. 


PRICE 5 CENTS: Cory 


Local Expenditures Value of Dollar 
On Roads Increase 
18 Cents Above. 


Rate of Surfacing Last Year | 


Was 6,000 Miles Greater | Figure in 1995 


Than in 1929 | 
YOUNTY and local authorities spent | soe \ . 
4 $852,009.000 on road work and financing Commissioner Stewart of 
Labor Department Finds 
Food Shows the Greatest 


during 1930 and surfaced 35,883 miles of | 
|road, according to a statement released | 
Decline Among Necessities 


| A total of 467,338 miles of county and} 
| local roads had been surfaced by the end} 


| A total of 35,883 miles of county and 
| township roads were surfaced during 1930, | 
according to the Bureau of Public Roads | 
of the Department of Agriculture. At the! 
end of the year the total mileage of county | 
| and local roads surfaced was 467,338. 


The total surfaced mileage is composed; General Drop of 15 Per Cent 


of the following types: Sandclay, 71,907 | 7 ° oe 
miles; surface treated and plain gravel, Is Found in Various Items 


Income of Workers 
Down 40 Per Cent 


accordance | 


The Commission announced its de- | 


310,308; surface treated and plain water- 
| bound macadam, 43,527; bituminous pene- 
| tration macadam, 19,059; bituminous con- 
; crete and sheet asphalt, 6,019; portland 
cement concrete, 14,656, and brick and 
other block types, 1,862. 

Counties and other local authorities out- 
side of cities expended a total of ap- 


| miscellaneous, $37,000,000, and interest on 
| bonds, $82,000.000. The local authorities 
| also expended $113,000,000 for bond re- 
tirements and transferred $39,000,000 to 
| the States for State road work. 
| Comparison of these figures with sim- 
ilar figures for 1929 shows that there was 
an increase of 6,000 miles in the rate of 
surfacing roads, and that local road ex- 
penditures increased by $55,000,000. 
These figures do not include work done 
on State highway systems. 


| Duck Hunters Asked 








_ To Regard Future of 
Nation’s Waterfowl 


Slaughter of Birds May Mean 
| Disappearance of Many 





Species, Federal Special- 
ist Warns Nimrods 


The future of the waterfowl in a large 
|measuré depends upon whether sports- 
men this year will be considerate in their 


proximately $700,000,000 for road pur- | 
| poses divided as follows: Construction, 
| $297,000,000, maintenance, $284,000,000, 


| Making Up Cost of Living 
To the Workingman 





The purchasing power of tne dollar in 
cost of living in the United States has 
increased from $1 to $1.183 during the 
last five and a half years, according to 
;@& Statement by Ethelbert Stewart, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statiscics, Department 
| Of Labor, made public Oct. 1. (Mr. Stew- 
{art's statement will be found in full text 
{on page 2.) 
| Mr. Stewart says the change in the 
|cost of living of the American working- 
;man’s family between December, 1225, 
|and June, 1931, the latest month for 
|which complete figures are available, 
|shows that food has decreased 28.5 per 
| cent, clothing has decreased 13.8 per cent, 
jrent has decreased 15 per cent, fuel and 
|light have decreased 11.5 per cent, and 
| house furnishing goods have decreased 
17.4 per cent while miscellaneous items 
jsuch as street car fares and doctors’ fees 
| have increased 1.5 per cent. 
| es in Wages 
| These figutes represent a general de- 
| crease of 15 per cent in the various items 
| that go to make up the cost of living of 
the workingman’s family, he says. On the 
|other hand, the total amount of money 
disbursed as wages in the manufacturing 
industry droped almost 40 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. This pay roll de- 
crease does not mean that individual wage 
rates have been cutyin any such propor- 
tion, Mr. Stewart ekplains, but that the 
income, and consequently the purchasing 
power of employes in manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole is less by 40 per cent 
than it was in the last month of 1925. 
| Mr. Stewart says that similar detailed 
information for other groups of industiial 
| workers is not available but that such 
jas is available indicates that the situa- 


| 


| 


“ck shooting, or whether “slaughter is| tion of most other groups of workers has 
rule.” Paul G. Redington. Chief of | been little if-any better than in manu- 
the Biological Survey of the Department | facturing. 


of Agricuiture, declares in a statement 
issued by the Department on Oet. 1, the 
opening of the duck season in many 
localities. : 
The statement follows in full text: 
When the one month’s duck season 


Food Falls Sharply 

| A chart prepared by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics of the Department of La- 
| bor and made public with Mr. Stewart's 
Statement shows that a gradual decline 
|in the items that go to make up the cost 


opened at 12 o'clock noon yesterday (Oct./of living began in December, 1925, but 
1) in most of the Northern States many | that the greatest drop began in December, 
thousands of duck hunters were in their, 1929. Food has fallen most sharply in 
blinds. These and those others who shoot | price, the chart shows, and although this 
later have a fateful decision to make,| is the largest single item in the working- 


said Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Biological Survey, which is the agency of 
the Department of Agriculture charged 
with the protection of migratory game 
birds. 

Question of Sportsmanship 

Will they, he asks, spare some of the 
ducks because of the unlmpeachable evi- 
dence that many species are scarcer than 
ever before, due to the cumulative drought, 
drainage, and overshooting? Or will they 
cast aside all consideration for the plight 
of the birds and kill the limit whenever 
it is possible on every day of the month 
allowed for shooting? He predicted that 
if the real sportsmen are in the ascend- 
ency, many birds will fly back next 
Spring to their nesting grounds in the 
North, but that if the contrary should 
be the case, the Spring flights will be 
only a reminder of the mighty hordes the 
old-time hunters used to watch. 

“The issue is drawn,” says the Chief of 
the Biological Survey, “and in large meas- 
ure the future of the waterfowl hangs in 
the balance. That balance may be swayed 
for good or ill as considerate treatment 
is accorded the birds or as heavy slaughter 
is the rule. 

“By comparison with former seasons the 
ducks on their southern trek will find 
great tracts of waterless land. They will 
fly longer and farther and will concentrate 
on those areas—for these are compara- 
tively few—that will furnish needed rest 
and food. They will be found in very 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Electricity Already Playing Chief Part 


In Construction Work at Hoover Dam 


time limit was made June 22 pursuant to] Power, Which Is to Be a Priftcipal Product at Black Can- 
yon, Now Shouldering Major Portion of Burdens, 
Says Federal Engineer. Describing Facilities 
an 


Senate Resolution No. 264. The Depart- 
ment’s Announcement follows in full text: 

The Department is just in receipt of 
a note from the German Government in | 
relation to the matter of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United Statés and Germany, so 
as to permit it to give consideration to 
claims against Germany arising out of 


NOT only will electricity be the princi- 
~* pal product of Hoover Dam when it is 
comopieted, but alreaacy it is playing thx 


the World War which were filed with the gmost important part in the Govgrnment’s 


Dcpartment too late to be presented to 
the Commission under the agreements be- 
tween the two governments of Aug. 10, 
1922, and Dec. 31, 1928, respectively. 

In the first agreement mentioned, the 
time for filing claims with the Commis- | 
sion expired on April 9. 1923, and the 
agreement of 1928 extended the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission only to the con- 
sideration of claims, notice of which had | 
been filed with the Department of State 
prior to July 1, 1928. 

Pursuant to the request contained in 
Senate Resolution No. 264, 7Tist Congress, 
2d Session, the matter of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Commission so as to 
permit it to adjudicate claims falling un- 
der part VIII of the reparation clauses 
jof the Treaty of Versailles, was taken up| 
with the German Government which de- 
clined to enter into such an agreement 
The matter subsequently became the sub- 
ject of further discussion between the 
two governments and in the note just re-| 
ceived by the Department the German 
Government confirmed its first action in| 
declining to extend the time for filing 
claims as contemplated by the senate] 
Resolution, 


largest construction job since the Panama 
Canal, the Department of the Interior 
announced Oct. 1. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Electricity which is to be a principal 
product of Hoover Dam on the Colorado 


| River, when it is completed, is already the 


man-of-all-work at Black Canyon, where 
the great undertaking is under way, and 
is shouldering the major portion of the 
construction burdens. 

Such is the report made to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior by L. N. McClellan, 
Chief Electrical Engineer of the Reclama- 
tion Service whose business it is to harness 
the kilowatts and horsepower that have 
replaced Missouri mules on this, the Gov- 
ernment’s biggest construction job since 
the Panama Canal, 

When the contractors got to Black Can- 
yon, it is pointed out, the electric power 
they were to need was already there. Be- 
fore it had let principal contract covering 
the construction of the Hoover Dam, the 


| Government had advertised for the power 


that would be needed in connection with 
the construction work, had received bids, 
had given its award to that which was 
lowest, and a transmission line had run 





230 miles across the desert from San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

A terminal substation had been erected 
at the dam site, the high voltage current 


was being transformed and made ready for! 


use, and the contractor had but to connect 
it to his many tasks and put it to work. 

This power is now being used in pro- 
viding compressed air to operate the drills 
used in boring ‘the huge tunnels through 
which the river is to be diverted. It is 
operating the several large electric shovels 
that load the rock excavated from these 
tunnels an . the fans that keep them ven- 
tilated so that men can work comfortably 
in them. It operates the machine shops 
near by that keep the tools and equip- 
men. in condition. 

It furnishes illumination and refrig- 
eration, for the entire enterprise t will 
operate an electric railroad that is to be 
constructed to haul gravel to the dam site. 
It is already operating pumps that lift 
water 2,000 feet from the river to the new 
Government town at the top of the divide 
where living is more comforiable 

This power is supplied by the Southern 
Sierras, Power Company which generates 
it at various waterfalls in the California 
mountains concentrates it at San Ber- 
nardino and redistributes it. This com- 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


}man’s budget, Mr. Stewart says it repre- 
;}sents on the average only about 38 per 


;cent of his expenditures, and that the 
|other things which he must buy have 
shown no such sharp pryice declines. ‘The 


result is that the index for the total cost 
of living has had a much smaller decrease 
| than has the food index. 
| The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects 
monthly figures on the trend of food 
| prices, both wholesale and retail, and 
these show that there has been a slight 
' increase in food prices since June. It also 
| collects monthly figures on manufacturing 
| pay rolls and these also show a further 
; decline since June. It compiles figures 
| every six months on the other items, such 
as clothing, house rent, fuel and light, 
|house furnishings and _ miscellaneous 
| items, and therefore its latest statistics 
|regarding them are for the six months 
ended last June. 

Taking the cost of all items making up 
the cost of living in December, 1925, as a 
| base, and given the index number of 100, 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Daily Crime Total 
| Rises in 72 Cities 


| —— —— 
| 


Average Increased in August 
| Over July, Reports Show 

| An increase in the daily average of 
|criminal offenses committed throughout 
;the country is shown for August oVer 
| July, according to figures contained in the 

Uniform Crime Reports for August, is- 
sued Oct. 1 by the Department of Justice. 

The following additional information 
also is contained in the bulletin: 

The table of daily averages based upon 
| figures submitted by 72 cities each of a 

| population of 100,000 or more which con- 

tributed returns both in July and August 
| shows that the total daily-average of all 
}crimes amounted to 1,093.6 in July and 
} 1,120.5 in August. 

Murdey or nonnegligent manslaughter, 
robbery, burglary, auto theft and larceny 
($50 and over) were the classes of crime 
which increased during the month, while 
manslaughter by negligence, aggravated 

|assault, and larceny ‘under $50) were 
the classes showing a decrease in August 
as compared with July. 

The daily average murders throughout 
the country during July was 4.8, while this 
figure rose to 5.4 in August. Other com- 
parative daily average figures for the vari- 
ous types of offenses for the two months 
are as follows: manslaughter by negli- 
gence, July, 39, August, 3.5; rape, July, 
|4.3, August, 3.9; robbery, July, 74.5, Au- 
gust. 78.8; aggravated assault, July, 41.2, 
August, 39.9; burglary, July, 223.4, August, 
236.7; larceny ($50 and over), July, 81.9, 
August, 82.9; larceny (under $50), July, 
365.1, August, 358.9; auto theft, July, 294.5, 
Augus* 310.5. 

Of the total of 337 murders reported 
from the various cities reporting, Chicago, 
Tll.. was the scene of the greatest number, 
43 murders having been committed there 
Chicago reported a total of 8375 crimes of 
all classes. The city reporting the next 
highest number of murders during August 
was Cleveland, where there were 12 out of 
a total of 1,809 offenses of all types com- 
mitted. St. Louis, Mo., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., each reported 11 murders committed 
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, Radid Programs State Restricts Use Private Capita | 
| ‘Frozen’, Public 


Funds Flowing 


i Schiosl Use | °° regtectins 


Soon to Reopen 


|\Rhode Island Forbids Device 
On All Vehicles for 
Public Hire 


: ProvipENcE, R. I., Oct. 1.—Fhe State 
Variety of Courses Planned Board of Public Roads, in’ charge of the 


© Motor Vehicle Registration Department, ? | 
For Year, With Broadened *; prohibited free-wheeling in all public t S 
4 service motor vehicles, it was stated orally 
Scope Based ¥ Experi [by Chief Clerk, George R. Wellington. 
ATs | e explained that é@ Board did not} 
ments of Past wenn | wish to be understood as condemning free- 
A variety of educational radio programs Srreenthaith fam, Veviocs heala, iy te 
and special courses of instruction spon~-| sponsible for the Board's decision. 
sored by og — a Seen | om matter has ha under considera- | 
rou wi s i ti r so weeks, , th 
year series, destined to play an important | Soned Book .s stand a Meelwhecling in 
role in the 50,000 schools throughout the | cars that are offered for transportation of | 
Nation now equipped with receiving sets, | persons for hire, and ruled that it will not | 
Dr. C. M. Koon, specialist in education by | register vehicles equipped with free-wheel- 





Availability of Former Is 
Proven by Recession, As- 
serts Employment Stabili- 
zation Director 


That the “private dollar” is usually 
“frozen,” whereas the “public dollar” is 
| available for public works to relleve un- 
employment, has been proven by the pres- 
ent business depression, D. H. Sawyer, di- 
| rector of the Federal Employment Sta- 





* rected by Dr. Artur Rodzinski. 


* musically the development of the art from 


- League of New York.—Issued by the De- 


radio, stated orally Oct. 1, at the Federal) ing devices to be used as jitneys, taxicabs 


Office of Education. |or public service cars for hire. 
The wide study and experimentation | ciciagupilid stitute man 


conducted during the last year on the} 


* 
ossibilities of radio instruction in aadi-| Sh W k D T 
on to the accumulation of experience | ort or ing ay 
from preceding years will no doubt be dis- | é 
closed in better and more beneficial _pro- | Is Recommended nm 
- 
Chemical Industry 


grams, he pointed out. Additional in-| 
formation on the forthcoming programs | 
was supplied as follows: 
Ohio’s School of the Air 
The Ohio School of the Air will com- | 
mence its fourth year Oct. 6 with} sek 
a well rounded out program con-| Association , Urges 
sisting of current events, civil govern- 
ment for upper grades, and nature study | 
for the fourth and fifth grades. Other | 
programs, arranged definitely and cover- | 
ing specific subjects daily and weekly, 
will include literature, travelogs, a series | 


6-hour 
Shift as Means of Increas- 
ing Employment by Ap- 
proximately One-third 


in physics, botany, and chemistry for high 
schools; geography for grades five through 
eight, health steries, and plays. 

On the Pacific Coast, the Standard 
School Broadcast is entering its fourth 
consecutive year, sponsored by the Stand- 
‘ard Oil Company of California, with an 
introduction in the form of the history 
of the foundations of music. Here cer- 
tain fundamentals in the historical devel- 
opment of music are being broadcast 
rather than a digest of dates and names. 
Music is to be presented in its development 
much as language is presented in its 
growth... The development of harmony, 
outside influences, and relevant aspects 
of the history of the art are being pre- 
sented and illustrated. Lessons are sent 
in advance so that the listeners are ac- 
quainted with each broadcast before hear- 


ing it. 
Vocal Solos Included 
A new feature of the 1931-32 series of 
the Standard School Broadcast will be the 


introduction of vocal soloists as an in-| 


tegral part of many of the lessons. The 
musically illustrated lectures will again be 
divided into the elementary and the ad- 
vanced lessons. 

The Standard Symphony Hour concerts 
will agein be played during the regular 
symphony season by the entire San Fran- 


| President Hoover was informed Oct. 1, 


by W. D. Huntington, of Baltimore, Md., 
|chairman of the Executive Committee of 


|the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association | 
lof the United States, who called at the 


| White House, that the Association’s direc- 
| torate had recommended to its members 
| which includes all the larger chemical | 
|companies in the country, the adoption 
| of a 6-hour day in the industry thus in- 


| creasing the number employed approxi- 
|mately 33 1/3 per cent. The step was} 
| urged, Mr. Huntington said, as a measure | 
|for spreading work available over the 
| greatest possible number of wage earners. 
| He added that no reduction in hourly rates 
of wage was contemplated. . | 

After his conference with President 
| Hoover, Mr. Huntington, who is also Vice 
President of the Davison Chemical Com- 
pany of Baltimore, said he told the Presi- 
dent that many chemical plants had al- 
ready changed over from the 8-hour to 
the 6-hour shift and that others would 
| adopt the plan this week. In the case of 
}one plant, he said, the short shift will 
| permit adding 135 more men to the present 
}pay roll of 600. Mr. Huntington ex- 
plained that in some of the continuous 


cisco Symphony Orchestra, under guest | processes and in certain other types of 
conductors, Issay Dobrowen, of Russia, | highly skilled work, the plan cannot be 
and Basil Cameron, of England, and the | applied uniformly. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, di- | Resolution Adopted 


These or-| According to Mr. Huntington, the As- 
chestras will alternate. week by week | sociation’s recommendation was expressed 
throughout the season. At other times/in a resolution formally adopted at the 
the concerts will be played by the spe- | September meeting of its executive com- | 
cially organized Standard Symphony Or- | mittee. The resolution follows in full 
: chestra. : | text: 

Reports indicate that the regular school 
course in music by the Standard School 
has been much improved. In scope ‘the 
three terms, Fall, Winter, Spring, trace 


| “Resolved, that the executive committee 
|of the Manufacturing Chemists Associa- | 
| tion of the United States, recognizing the 
very serious problem confronting the coun- | 
| try, due to an increase im the nuniber} 
|of ugemployed, recommend to the mem- 
| bers of the Manufacturing Chemists As- | 
| Sociation that they immediately give care- 
| fulk consideration in all of their plants 
to change ‘from an eight-hour shift to a 
six-hour shift in so far as it is practicable, | 
thereby increasing the number of em-| 
ployed approximately 331-3 per cent.” 
Mr. Huntington said the President ex- 
pressed to him his hearty approval of the | 


its foundations to modern music in Europe 
and the United States. The printed les- 
sons are issued to accredited teachers and 
include background imformation pertinent 
to each broadcast. An advisory board of 
50 educators has been in close contact 
with the® broadcasting school and will 
again serve this season. 
Other Radio Series - | 
The American School of the Air, spon- 
sored by the Columbia Broadcasting 











1926. 


The chart, prepared by 


1927. 1928. 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows the relative 


1929. 1930. 


movements downward of the general cost of living, of its component items 


of rent, food and clothing, and of industrial pay — since the peak of prices in 1925 to the present time. 


Decline in Wages Said Be Greater 
— Than Fall in Prices of Commodities 


Range of Prices and Wages Since 1925 Is Reviewed by 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


By Ethelbert Stewart 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


The present industrial depression has more from declining pay rolls than they 
played no favorites. Practically all the | gained from lowered prices on the things 
indices which have been devised to meas- | they had to buy, their net loss being 
ure economic movements have shown roughly 30 per cent. Similar detailed in- 
sharp, and at times precipitous, declines. | formation for other groups of industrial 
But the degrees of decline for the various | workers is not available, but such as is 
indices have been far from uniform, and | available indicates that the situation of 
this fagt is of utmost importance in any | most other groups of workers has been 
consideration of price and wage move- | little’ if any better than in manufacturing. 


ments. Contrast, for example, the move- | Movement of Prices 

ment of wholesale prices with that of cost | ~ : 

of living and the movement of cost of liv- | ee eee i 
- tes ee peymenss, re _ shows in detail the movement over the 
convenient points tor comparison condi- 


: : |period 1925 to 1931 of certain elements 
t og oad 1925, and those in the | entering into the cost-of-living index and 
e 0 2 


|}also of wholesale fdod prices, retail food 
Between December, 1925, and June, 1931,| prices, and manufacturing pay rolls. 


wholesale prices of all commodities fell | Wholesale food prices and jetail food 
approximately 35 per cent, and the de-| prices it will be noted, have followed 
cline in food prices, both wholesale and almost identical curves and in August, 
retail, was almost as great. But during | 193) their indexes, using December, 1925, 
the same period the cost of living of the| 4, a pase of 100, were 72.0 and 72.3, re- 
workingman’s family—made up of many) spectively. Food, which has fallen so 
other items besides food—fell only about sharply in price, is the largest single item 
15 per cent, and still more significant to|in the workingman’s budget, but, after 
the workingman, the total amount dis- | 9], it represents on the average only 
bursed as wages in manufacturing industry about 38 per cent of his expenditures, and 
dropped almost 40 per cent. | the other things which he must buy have 
; shown no such sharp price declines, with 
| the result that the index for total cost 


Decline in Buying 
Power of Employes fea has lagged far behind the food 
. | index.. 


This decrease of 40 per cent in pay roll| hus, while clothing prices had de- 





the decline was more rapid than had oc- 


Purchasing Power 


Of Dollar Increases months ending December, 1930, although 


the decline during that time was not 
nearly so great as that which had occurred 
| about a decade previous. 


Z | As compared with the last preWar year, 

Value Is 18 Cents Greater Than | the index iy December, 1930, wes 60.7, per 
It Was in 1925 cent higher. Considering the individual 
| . "groups, foods in the 12 months ended 
[Continued from Page 1.} ia perth ora Ss the : — 

5 é r cent. e retail price of clothing 
| the Bureau's figures fix the index for all| snq ‘jhouse furnishing goods followed next 
jitems in June, 1931, at 84.5, for food at) in order of decline, about 5 per cent each. 


retail 71.5, for food at wholesale 70.7, for! Fuel and lighting “declined only 2.1 per} 


cent while the miscellaneous group, mostly 


clothing 86.2, for house rent, 85.0, for fuel I 
| services advanced slightly. All groups, 


|and light 88.5, for house furnishings 82.6, | except fuel and lighting, which advanced 
for miscellaneous items 101.5. Manufac-} about 1.5 per cent, showed declines be- 


| turing pay rolls in December, 1925, are| tween June and December, 1930. Miscel- 
given the index figure of 100, and the in-|laneous items remained practically sta- 
| dex figure for June, 1931, for the pay rolls| tionary. 

‘is placed at 61.5. The index figure for | 
|pay rolls dropped to 58.2 in July and 


\57.6 in August. In the meantime food at| Produce Licenses 


{curred since 1920-21, 6 per cent in the 12| 


| retail had gone up to 71.9 in July and bod 


|72.3 in August while food at wholesale 


| had gone up to 58.2 in July and 57.6 =| 


| Gugust. 

| Complete cost of living data are secured 
|from a large number of cities in the 
United States by the Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics in June and December of each 
year. The original price information used 
| in compiling the cost of living figures, ac- 
| cording to information made available 
at the Bureau, is secured from merchants 
}and other dealers in each of the cities. 


| The prices of food, and fuel and light,| 
| which include coal, wood, gas, electricity | 


and kerosene are furnished the Bureau by 
| correspondence in accordance with previ- 
| ous arrangements made with establish- 
; ments through the Bureau’s agents. 

In each city food prices are secured 
from 15 to 30 merchants and dealers and 
| fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, 
| including public utilities. All other data 
| are secured by representatives of the Bu- 
reau who visit the various merchants, 
dealers and agents and secure the figures 
|in person. Four quotations are secured in 


Given 16,000 Dealers 


More Than Half of Complaints 
Of Violations Settled 


More than 16,000 produce dealers have 
been licensed under the Perishable Agri- 


| cultural Commodities Act by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, charged with 
| administration of this legislation. 


The act went into effect June 10, 1930, 


bilization Board, told representatives of 
the Institute of Builders of Great Britain 
in an address Oct. 1 at Washington. 

Mr. Sawyer asserted that stabilization 
activities have a definite place in the 
“business fabric” of the Nation and that 
the forecasting of future employment 
trends in the tfade concerned should be 
made possible by studies of the financing 
of construction. 

Various trades and industries should 
analyze themselves to supply necessaty 
information and to direct into reliable 
fields “the resourcefulness of the institu- 
tion and inventive genius of the person* 
nel,” he advised. : 

An authorized summary of Mr. Sawyer’s 
address follows in full text: 

The word “Stabilization” has sprung 
into every day use during the present 
period of depression. Its users strongly 
| urge its application as a sinecure for in- 
| dustrial ills. 

Economists and statisticians have ex- 
perienced a trying time in educating 
American business men that the treat- 
ment of fundamental facts, as well as 
current events, can contribute basic in- 
formation as an insurance against un- 
sound impulses in commercial life. 


Study of Forces 


What seems to be in the minds of think- 
ing men who advocate improved practices 
is self analysis of men and business derived 
from responsible information underlying 
both prosperity and depression periods 
and adaptable to industry as now con- 
stituted. 

A more thorough and persistent study 
| of these forces should not eventuate into 
|/an atmosphere of gloom, nor an atmos- 
|sphere ot overoptimism, but rather an 
| appreciation of the genuine in order that 
| the resourcefulness of the institution and 
| inventive genius of the personnel may be 
| directed into reliable fields and a new coy 
|cept of confidence be injected into the 

enterprise. , 

The Federal Employment Stabilizaticg 
Board was created by the last Congress 
/as a medium to gather complete and 
| trustworthy figures of construction, coin- 
cident with the interpretation of existing 

barometers of business, so as to anticipate 
conditions which might affect employ- 
ment. 





More Thorough 


“To this extent it falls within the above 
specification in analyzing more thoroughly 
than has been customary in the past, a 
{great section of industry totaling possibly 
$8,000,000,000 a year in normal times. 

The Board hopes to inspire confidence 


Association's program. |does not mean, of course, that individual 


and required the licensing by Dec. 10, 1930,| by making available to the public sta- 
of produce dealers doing an interstate tistics widely assembled, and, at the same 
business: It was estimated originally that; time, serve a stimulant to other branches 
|@ larger number of dealers would be sub- | business to employ similar policies in 
| ject to licensing under the law. The Bu- eir own partciular fields. 

;reau reports that during the last 12 The present depression has proved that 
months 16,014 licenses have been issued,| the private dollar is usually frozen and 
and 431 have been extended for the sec-| unavailable for circulation or seeks a re- 
ond year. The license fees aggregate| treat from which it is difficult to be ex- 
$171,690. tricated. ’ 
| The Bureau received 2,011 complaints of, The public dollar is in the custody of 
alleged violations, of which 1,164 have been selected officials and if advance plans 


oo will open its — session Nov. - ———— | 
t is understood that a large number of | sai 
requests have been: received by it from | Ambassador 
educational authorities throughout the} 
Nation as well as from teachers, parents, | 
and civic and socjal organizations to con- . 

tinue the school. In 1930, the American bean anion. te J 
School of the Air broadcast over a net- : 

work of 45 stations, and since then the 
number has considerably increased. In a 
few days, the scope of the program planned 
by the School for the coming year will 
be available for publication. 

The fourth of the Music Appreciation 
Series sponsored by the National Broad- 
casting Company and conducted by Walter 
Damrosch will start Oct. 9. It is esti- 
mated that millions of new listeners were 
added last year. 

Mr. Damrosch testifies that hundreds p a 
of teachers have personally written about} Premier Laval of France 


the keen interest children are taking in| « 2. 
music and that these studies are develop-| Will Sail on Oct. 16 


to Japan 
Confers With Mr. Stimson 


ape. W. Cam- 
the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, on Oct. 1 
according to an oral statement by the| 
Undersecretary of State, William Castle, 
Jr., on that date. 

The Department of State has not yet | 
received any word of the reported inde- 
; pendence movement in Manchuria, Mtr. | 
Castle stated. He added that he was sure 
the American Consul at Harbin, George 
| Hanson, would report such a movement | 
if it existed. 


wage rates were cut in any such propor-| 


of jobs, and to short-time work. But it 
does mean that the income, and conse- 
quently the purchasing power, of em- 
ployes in manufacturing industries as a 
whole, was less by 40 per cent than it was 


*\in 1925, as the widespread character of 


the depression leaves no reason to believe 


|that workers dropped or prorated in manu- 
facturing industries could obtain jobs else- | 


where. 
This series of events may also be looked 
at from the angle of what happened to 


the purchasing power of money during | 


this period of five and one-half years. 
Because of declining prices, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, of course, in- 
creased. In terms of wholesale prices, the 
dolfar of 1925 increased in purchasing 
power to $1.48 in June, 1931, but in terms 
of total cost of living the dollar’s pur- 


| clined, the price index in August, 
| (with December, 1925, as a base of 100) | 


|tion. Most of the decline was due to the} | 
discharge of employes, to the prorating was still above 86, and the indexes of rent 


and fuel and light were well above 80. | 
| Moreover, the index for the group of items | 
classed as miscellaneous, including such | 
| diverse things as street-car fares and | 
doctors’ fees, and representing some 21 
|per cent of the expenditures of the 
average workingman’s family, was actually | 
| higher in August, 1931, than it had been | 
in December, 1925. 
| Stated in another way the change in 
cost of living of the family as between | 
| December, 1925, and June, 1931, was: | 
Food decreased 28.5 per cent; clothing | 
| decreased 13.8 per cent; rent decreased | 
} 15.0 per cent; fuel and light decreased | 
| 11.5 per cent; house furnishing goods de-| 
| creased 17.4 per cent; miscellaneous items | 
| increased 1.5 per cent. | 
The weighted average decrease of all! 
items was 15.5 per cent. a | 


1931 | Cach city, except Greater New York, where 


five are obtained, on each of a large num- 
ber of articles of clothing, furniture and 
miscellaneous items. Rental figures are 
secured from 400 to 2,300 houses and 


apartments in each city, according to its | 


population. 

The average price of each article and 
item is “weighted” according to its impor- 
tance in the average family budget. The 
various groups forming the components of 
the cost of living are then “weighted” ac- 
cording to their relative importance. 

The cost of living in the United States 
reached its peak in June, 1920, according 
to the Department of Commerce Yearbook 
for 1931, recently issued. Taking the aver- 
age for the years 1923-1925 as the basis, 
100, the cost of living in June 1920, was 
125.9. It fell sharply to 97 in 1922. After 


an advance of 2 per cent in 1922, only | 
moderate changes occurred until the latter | 
part of 1925 when in December the index | 


reached 103.4. The index declined to 101.6 


ing an increasing love for music and a} 


| chasing power increased only to $1.18. 


The purchasing power of the dollar in 


| disposed of and closed, leaving 847 cases, had been devised for its wise expenditure, 

| pending. Public hearings have been held | jt is entirely feasible to release this money 

| in 29 cases of the 179 which have been re-| for useful public works and play an im- 

| ferred to the solicitor for the Department} portant part in assuaging unemployment. 

of Agriculture. When a business lull faced the country 
Virtually 50 per cent of the complaints | jate in 1929, public attention was quickly@ 


filed with the Bureau allege rejection : 
| without reasonable cause. Of the remain- | [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) ¥ 


der, one-third allege failure to deliver in | ~ 
accordance with the terms of sale, while | not fall under the act. The remaining 
two-thirds allege incorrect accounting. Of | 330 complaints were closed for various rea- 
|the cases closed, amicable settlements sons, such as no enforceable contract, in- 
|were made of 350 cases; 400 cases were | sufficient evidence, no violation, or not 
either withdrawn by the complainant or | good delivery on the part of the com- 
|the complainant failed to reply to re-| plainant.—Issued by the Department of 
| quests for further information, and 84 did! Agriculture. 
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growing eagerness to learn to sing or to 
play some orchestral instrument. They 
have been an incentive to the establish- 
ment of high school orchestras, and in 
turn have become a guide to them and 
to those already existing. 

Programs of Guild | 

Broadcasts of the Radio Guild pro-| 
grams will again continue this year, be- 
ginning Oct. 9 with “Agamemnon” by 
Aeschylus and concluding April 29 with 
“Beggar on Horseback” by Kaufman & 
Connolly. These Guild programs will be 
broadcast by the National Broadcasting 
Company over a nation-wide network be- | 
tween 4:15 and 5:15 p. m. Also this com- 
pany will broadcast 30 lectures in a series 
sponsored by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education, led by Presi- | 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University, and dealing with present-day | 
economics and psychology. 

Although the programs indicated by no 
means cover the wide variety being for- 
mulated and broadcast, nevertheless they 
represent carefully planned efforts and il- 
lustrate the increasing interest in the 
use of radio as an important medium of 
education. Educational institutions, such 
as some of the land-grant colleges, have 
prepared programs which cover a wide | 
range of subjects. Numerous lectures, 
concerts, plays, and important announce- 
ments are provided for in their programs. 


Mrs. C. M. Beyer Named 
To Children’s Bureau Post 


The American Embassy has cabled the 
Department of State that Premier Laval | 
| of France will sail on Oct. 16, according | 
to an oral statement Oct. 1 by the Under- 


Secretary of State, William R. Castle Jr. | 


A previous schedule had been worked out! 
based upon a sailing date for Oct. 12. 

Premier Laval probably will not visit | 
any other cities in the United States out-| 
side of New York and Washington, Mr. | 
Castle stated orally. He said that he| 
| thought the French Premier planned to| 


| spend about one week in the United | 
States. | 
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Mrs. Clara M. Beyer has been appointed 
director of the industrial division of the 
Children’s Bureau, it was announced yes- 
terday (Oct. 1). Mrs. Beyer succeeds Miss 
Ellen N. Matthews, who resigned to pursue 
special studies here and abroad. The new 
directory who took office Oct. 1, has had 
long experience in various phases of child 
welfare, both in special studies for the 
Children’s Bureau and in connection with 
the Minimum Wage Board in Washington 
when that was in existence. Later she was 
executive secretary of the Consumer's 


(P %--c 1). 


partment oj Labor. 


President to Address 
Pan American Conference 


President Hoover will make an address 
of welcome at the opening session of the 
Pan American Commercial Conference in 
Washington Oct. 8, it- was announced 
orally Oct. 1 at the White House. 


| by 48 cents during this period, and the 
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“Labor—(P 1--c 4, 7) 


cost of living, therefore, as between De- 
cember, 1925, and June, 1931, increased 
from $1 to $1.183. 


There are thus, in actuality, two distinct 
“dollars’—the dollar of commerce, or the 
wholesale dollar, which increased its value 


dollar of the home, that is, the cost-of- 
living dollar, which increased in value 
during the same period only to the ex- | 
tent of 18 cents. | 

Meanwhile, as the number of dollars | 
which the workers, at least those in man- 
ufacturing industries, had to spend had 
shrunk, as noted, by some 40 per cent, the 
workers attached to manufacturing indus- 
tries, taken as a whole, had suffered far 
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by June 1926, from which it changed little 
in .1927, 1928 or 1929, although the general 


| trend was slightly downward. During 1930! 
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Index Numbers Showing Relative Changes in Cost of Living and 
Pay Rolls Since December, 1925 
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‘Combined Health | 


Agencies Urged 


For Small Towns: 


_ New Jersey Conference Pro- 
poses Grouping to Obtain 
Full-time Protection in 
Rural Districts 


The grouping of small townships and 
municipalities into districts sufficiently 
jJarge to make practical the maintenance 
of a health department with full time, 
qualified employes is recommended by the 


New Jersey White House Conference on) 


Child Health and Protection, according to 
an oral statement Oct. 1 at the Central 
Conference at the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Small New Jersey towns, embracing a 
population of 1,125,000 people, were found 
by the conference to be without a full-time 
health officer or inspector, it was said. 
The following additional information from 
the New Jersey Conference report, which 
soon will be made public. was furnished: 

Cites Communicable Diseases 

Dr. William) H. MacDonald, of the Bu- 
reau of Local Health Administration in 
New Jersey, in calling attention to a 
scarcity of full-time health personnel in 
the counties, especially those below a pop- 
ulation of 50,000, called attention to an 
average of 70,000 cases of communicable 


@ disease in the State annually. 


In 1929, of all cases of communicable 
disease 62 per cent involved children un- 
der 10 years of age. Nearly 6,000 children 
under 10 died in the State in 1930. Of 
these, 32 per cent were attributed to com- 
municable diseases. 

Although the laws of the State require 


each township and incorporated municipal- | 
ity to have a separate board of health,| 


nevertheless, 490 of the municipalities did 
not have a full time health officer or in- 
spector. 
towns had a population in excess of 10,000, 
but taken together they have 1,125,000. 
Community* Departments 

To combat this situation, it is recom- 

mended that small townships and incor- 


porated municipalities should be grouped | 


to form districts of a size economically 
practical to maintain one health depart- 
ment having full time qualified employes. 

The study further discloses that more 
isolation hospitals are needed. The laws 
of the State permit a county board of 
freeholders to establish and maintain a 
communicable disease isolation hospital. 
Three counties maintain such hospitals, 
have a combined capacity of 785 beds, 
and serve a population of nearly 2,000,000. 
In other words, there is a ratio of one 
bed to each 2,400 persons. Additional fa- 


» cilities, however, are in prospect when the 


Jersey City Isolation Hospital begins op- 
eration. . 
@ Eight. municipal isolation hospitals are 


also maintained in the State with a total | 


capacity of 500 beds. A communicable 
disease pavilion is maintained in another 
county. 

More Facilities Urged f 

More than 5,300 patients were treated in 
these 12 isolation hospitals last year. 
Looking at the State as a whole, of the 21 
counties, communicable disease hospitals 
to some extent at least are awailable in 
each of 10 counties. ; : 

It is recommended that isolation hos- 
pital facilities be increased to meet local 
needs. 
nated where this need is apparent. 


to pasteurizing milk. A large number of 
communicable diseases were 


pasteurized. 

The State Department of Health has not 
been able, however, to employ a sufficient 
number of men to make inspections of 
dairy farms and milk pasteurization plants 
as frequently as necessary. Under au- 
thority given ‘them to inspect plants where 


foods are prepared, the boards of health | 
of the larger cities inspect pasteurizing | 


plants.. The smaller communities are un- 
able to employ inspectors. 
Additional Inspectors 


Yspectors for this purpose in the Depart- | 


ment of Health. Consumers are advised 


to use pasteurized milk and to inquire of |administrators from 


health officers about the quality of milk. 
Compulsory pasteurization of milk by 
law is not regarded practicable because of 
the insistent demand of a considerable 
number of New Jersey people for raw milk, 


and also because of economic"difficulties in | 
the pasteurization of small quantities of | 


milk. 

These findings and 
made by the New Jersey Conference are 
soon to be published by the State and will 


be a great contribution to the public in| 
means of | 


combating comunicable diseases which for | 


other States in formulating 


the Nation as a whole are considerable. 


Daily Average of Crimes 
Increases in 72 Cities 





[Continued from Page 1.} 
during the month, the former's returns 
showing offenses of all kinds during the 
month totaling 1,557 and the latter sub- 
mitting a like figure of 1,056. 
Other cities reporting 
. high numbers of crimes of all kinds or 
comparatively high numbers of murders 
during the month are: Kansas City, 483 of- 
fenses, 10 murders; Cincinnati, 759 of- 
@fenses, 10 murders; Baltimore, 923 offenses, 
9 murders; Detroit, 2,346 offenses, 7 mur- 
‘ders; San Francisco, 1,441 offenses, 5 
murders; Boston, 1,004 offenses, 2 mur- 
ders; Indianapolis, 998 offenses, 1 murder. 





Number of Prisoners 

The total number of Federal prisoners 
was reduced by about 3,000 from June 
to September of this year, aceording to a 
statement issued by the Department of 
Justice Oct. 1. 

The statement also shows that there 
was a reduction of population in the prin- 
cipal prisons during that period of about 
600, and that the total number of pris- 
oners in all Federal prisons were reduced 
from 13,726 in June to 12,477 in September. 

The Department's statement follows in 
full text: 

During the littl more than three 
months since the first of June, 1931, there 
have been several changes in the number 
and location of prisoners in the Federal 
penitentiaries and jails, according to sta- 
tistics compiled in the Bureau.of Prisons, 
Department of Justice. The total number 
of Federal prisoners at the beginning of 
June was 27,181; the total number in the 
middle of September was 24,640. 

’ Principal Institutions 

In the principal Federal prisons the 
population shows a reduction in the num- 
ber of 9,782 in June to 9,186 in September. 
In the Atlanta prison the reduction was 
from 3,663; in the Leavenworth prison 
there was a reduction from 3,359 to 2,970; 
in the Leavenworth annex there was an 

¥ increase from 1,567 to 1,664; McNeil Island 
there was a reduction from 980 to 889; in 
the Chillicothe prison for first offenders 
there was a reduction from 1,807 to 1,393; 
at the Alderson Women’s prison from 470 
q 453; there was an increase at Camp 

e from 345 to 413; in the various road 
camps there was a reduction in the total 
from 1,142 to 935; in the New York-~de- 


tention headquarters there was a reduc- 
The totals in all 


' tion from 180 to 97, 


Less than 3 per cent of these} 


Counties are specifically desig- | 


traced direct | 
to milk. At present approximately 80 per year 
cent of the milk consumed in the State is | Crime” 


recommendations | 


comparatively | enresentatives should come to Baltimore | 







pee Ee . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 1, 1931 


11:30 a. m—W. D. Huntington of 
Baltimore, Md., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association of the United 
States, called to discuss the proposed 
adoption of a 6-hour day in the chem- 
ical industry. 

11:45 a. m—William F. Schilling of 
the Federal Farm Board called to pre- 
sent representatives of the Pacific coast 
Egg Producers’ Association and of the 
Cattle Dairymen’s Association of the 
State of Washington who told the Pres- 
ident of the benefit of the Cooperative 
Marketing Act upon the egg and dairy 
industries. 

12:15 p. m.—Herbert S. Houston of 
New York, a member of the American 
committee of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, called to tell the Pres- 
ident of his observations of the situa- 
tion in China and Japan as a result of 
the Manchurian difficulty. 

12:30 p. m.—Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, called to present the 
senior judges of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals of the United States. 

2:30 p. m.—Fraklin D’Olier of New- 
ark, N. J., First National Commander 
of the American Legion, called to con- 
gratulate the President on his recent 
address to the Legion’s convention in 
Detroit. 

2:45 p. m—Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 











Group Will Study 
Responsibility of 


Society for Crime 


‘Recent Legislation and Penal 
Conditions to Be Consid- 


American Prison Body 


BALTrmoreE, Mp., Oct. 1. 
The American Prison Association will 


Is Opposed for a 
Navy Department : 


Reduced Budget | 


‘Senator Hale and Represent-| 


ative Britten Confer on 
Situation; Department to 
Consider Its Expenses 


| 


Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, gChair- | 


man of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and Representative Britten (Rep.), | 


|of Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the House | 
| Committee on Naval Affairs, conferred on} 


|the naval budget situation Oct. 1. 
| have made statements indicating differ- | 


| 


Both | 


ence of views with the plan under which 
President Hoover has asked the Navy De- 
partment to reduce by approximately $60,- 
000,000 the estimates for the fiscal year 
1932-33 submitted to the Bureau of the| 
Budget for transmission to Congress in! 
December. 

Asked if he would comment on this, 
Senator Hale stated orally that he had | 


| nothing to add at this time to what he has 
| said but that he will make a formal state- 


ment later. 
Department Meeting 
The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, has requested the presence 
of Department executives and Bureau 
heads at a meeting in his office on the 
afternoon of Oct. 2 to discuss possible | 


| ways of reducing the Department’s budget | 
| for the 1932-33 fiscal year to the amount | 
| desired by President Hoover, according to | 
|}information made available at the De- 


| partment on Oct. 1. 


The following infor- | 


| mation also was given: | 


The President Sept. 30 announced that | 


|the Navy Department had been asked to | 


cut its budget $60,000,000. The budget | 


| proposed was $401,000,000 for the 1932-33 | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


devote attention to society's responsibility | 


for crime when the annual convention is 
held in Baltimore Oct. 18-23, according 


tendent of Prisons of Maryland, Harold 
E. Donnell. The 
| full text: 


| 23 in Baltimore promises to be the most 
outstanding meeting of this organization 


statement follows in| 


to .a statement issued by the Superin- | Two 


he convention to be held on Oct. 18 to} 


held since its inception under former | 
President Rutherford B. Hayes in the 
year 1870. At the beginning this con- 


ference convened every two years and its 
second meeting was held in Baltimore in 


1872, when Horatio Seymour, later Gov-| 


ernor of New York, was its president. 


Every 20 years since 1872 this convention | 


has held its annual meeting in this city 


but none of these meetings has been con- of the committee and Dr. 


fronted with such perplexing problems | 


as is this coming gathering, which should | 
Special attention is given in the report | attract all interested to Baltimore. 


Theme of Convention 
will be “Society’s Responsibility for 
and with the Wickersham report 
| hardly dry from the press, there is ex- 
| pected to be much debating between 


The main theme of the Congress this; London, England; 


| 


| those actually engaged in the problem of | 


| handling the criminal, who are possessed 
| with first-hand knowledge, and those who 
|may have theorized considerably in ar- 
riving at their conclusions. 
tial at least that facts be brought out 
jin the front and it is of especial interest 
j}to the administration of the penal af- 
fairs of every State that this Congress 


It is essen- | 


, place before the country as much of the} 
The report recommends additional in-| truth as it is possible to give. 


sentatives of the courts and all 
the various States 
of the Union 
gether on Oct. 18 for five days of hard 


work in determining some way out of 


Therefore, prosecuting attorneys, repre- | 
penal | 


are expected to come to-| 


what now confronts our American peo- | 


ple in their problem of dealing with the 
crime situation and the criminal. 

| The resultant effects of the Hawes- 
; cussed and some remedy found that will 
| cccupy the time of those under confine- 
|}ment within our State and Federal 
prisons and jails if our crime situation 
is to be lessened throughout the country. 
| Legislation Criticized 

| Much legislation during the past few 
| years has tended to increase our diffi- 
{culty in dealing with the criminal rather 
|than diminish it. Therefore, this year 
| must bring forth at the meeting of this 


|conference some concrete plans of solv- | 
|ing the situation in avhich we now find} 


| ourselves. 

| The Governor of every State should be 
| well represented by those in charge of 
| the penal affairs of their States and these 


| prepared to lay facts before the Congress 

|}and with some ideas as to remedies. The 

pooling of these ideas may be productive 

| of much future good in dealing with this 
| staggering problem. 

There can be no solution until prosecu- 

| tion, the e@purt 


| are 


Cooper bill, effective in 1934, must be dis- | 


fiscal year, which was an increase of $41,- | 
000,000 over the 1931-32 fiscal year budget | 
of $360,000,000. 

The Department is as yet unable to an- | 
nounce officially in what specific way | 
slashes in the budget may be made. The | 
matter has been under discussion, how- | 
ever, by Department officials for several | 
days. | 


ered at Convention of Fumigation of Ships 


Is Studied to Cheek 
Spread of Plagues 


Members of United) 
States Public Health Serv- | 
ice Named on _ Interna-| 
tional Committee 








Two members of the United States | 
Public Health Service have been appointed 
on an international committce of experts | 
for a study of ship fumigation which has | 
been designated by the Health Section) 
of the League of Nations, the Service an- | 
nounced orally Oct. 1. | 

Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of | 
the Service, has been named chairman | 
C. L. Williams 
of New York City, who has been experi- 
menting with hydrocyanic acid in fumigat- 





ing loaded ships, has also been appointed | 


on the committee. Other members desig- 
nated by the League are Dr. P. G. Stock, | 
Dr. G. W. Monier-' 
Williams, London, England; Dr. Adolfo! 
Vila, Cadiz, Spain; Dr. M. F. DeBruyne, 
Rotterdam, Holland; Dr. Charles Vigne, 
Havre, France; and Dr. W. Dryer, Bremer- 
haven, Germany. | 
Drafting Report | 

The committee of experts, the Service 
stated, is drafting a preliminary report on | 
the subject of ship fumigation which is| 
to be presented before the sessions of | 
the Health Section of the League in 
October. A final report on the subject will | 
be presented before the League sessions | 
next May. 
Studies in ship fumigation ‘have been 
carried on by the Service for several years, 
it was explained, with Dr. Williams of 
the New York station in charge of the 
work. The purpose of the studies was to 
improve existing methods of fumigation 
so that loaded ships can be fumigated, 
thus preventing infected vermin, insects, 
etc., from escaping into port while cargoes 
being unloaded for fumigation 
purposes. | 
The use of hydrocyanic acid, a deadly 


|gas, has been found effective in demon- 
| Strations of fumigating ships while loaded 


Senator Borah Urges 
Cut in Naval Budget 


Calls for Reduction Generally 
In Government Costs 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
money for relief, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not step aside. 

His formal statement follows in full 
text: | 
; I think the President extremely modest 
in his call for a cut in the naval budget. 


|In my opinion, he could have gone much | 


}and common sense. 


and those in charge of | 


| the incarcerated understand each other | 


and work together for the good of the 
individual offender as well as 
which we have always thought of protect- 
ing. Protection for the moment 
little. 
plan accordingly. 








Damage by Forest Fires 
Is Tripled in California 


SacRAMENTO, CAL., Oct, 1. 

Forest and field fires in California dvr- 
ing the first eight months of 1931 de- 
stroyed more than four times the acreage 
and caused over three times the damage 
recorded during the entire fire season 
last year, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the State Director of Natural 
Resources, Dan M. Blood. 

Incendiarism, coupled with an excep- 
tionally warm and dry Summer, was 
blamed by Mr. Blood for the increase. 
Fires up to Sept. 1, caused damage esti- 
mated at $889,013, as compared with a 
total of $283,147 last year. The acreage 
burned over this year was 679,909 utes, 
as contrasted with 154,453 acres last year. 


Federal penal institutions were reduced 
from 13,726 to 12,477. 

In St. Elizabeths Hospital, Wash., D. C.. 
there was a reduction from 104 to 87, and 
in the National Training School for Boys 
frém 456 to 377; in the territorial jails a 
reduction from 395 to 259, and of Federal 
prisoners in county jails and State insti- 
tutions a reduction from 12,500 to 11,440. 

The number of Federal prisoners on 
parole was increased from 2,479 to 2,711. 
At the beginning of June there were on 
probation, under orders of the courts, 
13,028, and in September 14,175. 


society | 


farther in the way of reducing these ex- | 
penditures and been well within reason 
If the reduction i 
made in accordance with the President's 
wishes, we will still, I understand, ap- | 
propriate for next year’s naval appropria- 
tion something over $340,000,000. | 

When we contemplate the condition to- | 


““|day of the leading nations economically 
avails} and financially 
We must look into the future and + 


the expenditures for | 
armaments are gimply appalling. But, 
wholly aside from the question of econ- 
omy, if we lead out in this matter, it may 
make other nations think seriously of a 
holiday in naval building. I see it has 
been suggested that this matter may be 
taken to the country. What a blessing it 
would be if the whole Federal budgei 
could be taken to the country! 

It seems altogether probable we will 
have to deal with the question of taxes 
at the coming session. There is nothing 
quite so conducive to extravagance and 
waste as the habit of passing the cost of 
running the Government over to posterity. 
We ought, in the first place, to cut gov- 
ernmental expenditures to the lowest prac- 
ticable level. There would be some com- 
pensation in this depression through 
which we are passing if there should re- 
sult from it a thorough overhauling of 
governmental expenditures. And, after 
we have cut expenditures as much as pos- | 
sible, we ought then to pay as we go 
We will not spend nearly so much if 
we do. | 

I do not see anything in these proposals 
about referendums and beer and kindred 
propositions. They would not settle the 
question at issue. There is just one prop- 
osition with reference to prohibition, it | 
seems to me, and that is, repeal or not 
repeal. If the Eighteenth Amendment is 
wrong, it is fundamentally wrong. None} 
of these proposals reach the heart of the| 
controversy and would settle nothing. The | 
Eighteenth Amendment is in the Consti- | 
tution and it seems to me the sole question | 
is: Do the American people want to take 


| it out of the Constitution? 


| place is at the infested port. The report 
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aerial maneuvers with bombing 


standing upright on horseback in front formation an 





and at the same time causing no harm | 
to food cargoes. The Service pointed out | 
that fumigation of ships is principally | 
directed against rats with the view of 
preventing bubonic plague. 

Other studies having to do with ex- 
terminating mosquitoes from ships ar- | 
riving at American ports with the object 
of preventing spread of yellow fever, 
which is carried by the insect, have also 
been engaging the attention of the Serv- 
ice. A survey of vessels arriving at the 
ports of New York and New Orleans from 





ices. These 


the West Inudies for determination of 
mosquito infestation was begun in the 
Summer of 1929 and has given indication 
that the study is of sufficient importance 
to be carried on. 

A report of this survey 
however, that the time for the work is at 
than at 


the end, and that 


au Prince and 
Oct. 1. 
The above repr 


ably trained personnel, under proper di- 
rection, in several selected ports, at times 
to accompany vessels on voyages to ports | 





The Third Cavalry, United States Army, was rated as tne crack mounted unit ox tne Army in 19z¥, In the oul- 
cial records of the Department of War. The regiment, now stationed at the military post at Fort Myer, Va., has 
just completed a visit to neighboring towns in Virginia, ending at Fairfax, where the troopers cooperated in 
lanes from Bolling and Langley Fields as well as presenting an exhibition 
program of maneuvers, such as the command frequently stages at the military post. 
formances of the troopers are shown. Cavalrymen of Troop F in the 2 left and lower left illustrations are 
{ i ree horses and six men. On the upper 
right is shown the crack jumper “Applejack,” of Troop E, jumping through the legs of a trooper standing on his 
head; below, on the right, the maneuver of “Follow the Guidon” is being performed by men of Troop E over 
. hurdles and other high 


d in a pyramid of t 


obstacles. 


Some equestrian per- 
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‘Hunters Warned 


Against Needless 
Killing of Birds 


Sportsmen Should Consider 
Future of Nation’s Water- 
fowl, Says Federal Spe- 
cialist 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
considerable numbers on the water areas 
owned by gun clubs, where they will be fed 
artificially if natural food is lacking. In 
many instances such concentrations will 
lead to the conclusion—erroneous, of 
course—that ducks are everywhere as 
abundant as ever. 


| “For the true sportsmen,” Mr. Reding- 
ton said, ‘the kill is only part of the joy 
of hunting. There is the thrill that comes 
| of just being in the out-of-doors, the 
| tang of the frosty morning, the glamor of 
| ‘blue bird’ weather, the whirring of wings 
overhead. 

| “For the game hog we should have no 
| consideration, Unfortunately for the birds 
;and for those who are trying to protect 
| them, there are altogether too many game 
|hogs. They have the killing lust, and 
| think little of the consequences. In any 
}event too many birds will be taken il- 
legally. The poacher is cunning in his 
onslaught against the waterfowl and it 
is hard to catch him. Local public sen- 
titment, however, constitutes a powerful 
agency for deterring wholesale and un- 
justified killing.” 

State game commissions, appreciating 
the crisis throughout the country, have 
made Federal game protectors generous 
tenders of assistance in law enforcement, 
said Mr. Redington, and he hopes that by 
joint endeavor wilful violators will receive 
their deserts. 

“If there is a heavy kill of ducks this 
year and if there is no amelioration of 
drought conditions next year, the birds 
may be placed in such a precarious sit- 
uation,” he warned, “as to endanger the 
future of the sport of wildfowl hunting. 
The verdict lies with the hunters them- 
selves. May that verdict be one favorable 
to the birds in these days of their great 
trouble.” 

All must recognize, concluded Mr. Red- 
ington, the seriousness of the present 
crisis affecting waterfowl, “The future 








United States Turns Over to Haiti 
Three Branches of State Government 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Services—the Minister proceeded at once; viser-General Receiver and the Garde} 
to the negotiation of a joint accord for 
the gradual Haitianization of those serv- 
negotiations proceeded for 


ports in South’and Central America and | Several months, being interrupted by po- 
litical developments in ‘Haiti. 


On Aug. 5, an accord was signed at 


sion and even 


Cape Haitien, effective} not practicable 


Haitian 
Haitianization has been effected than the 
recommendations of the Forbes Commis-|sion's visit the process of training and 
than that 
posed by the Haitian Government itself. 

In the case of the Garde d'Haiti, it is 
to withdraw American 


not only of the birds and of the sport of 
hunting them, but also of such occupa- 
tions as guiding and caring for hunters 
and the manufacture of hunting equip- 
ment depends upon the unselfishness of 
every man who this year shoots a duck 
gun.” 

Under the emergency regulations re- 
cently adopted by Secretary Hyde of the 
Department of Agriculture, the duck- 
hunting season this year opened in most 


| d’Haiti (the gendarmerie force of Haiti), | of the northern States on Oct. 1; in mid- 
; both of which services require especially | dle regions it will open on Oct. 16 and 20 


| careful attention and safeguards on ac- 
}count of the obligations assumed by this 
Government jointly with that of Haiti in 
connection with the bond issue made un- 
Port au Prince by the American Min-/der the provisions of the treaty of 1915, 
ister and the Haitian Minister for For- | the additional act of 1917 end the pro- a 
|cign Affairs, turning over to the control | tocol of Oct. 3, 1919. 
recommends, | of the Haitian Government the Service! turned to 
of the Public Works, the Technical Serv- 
the beginning of the ship's voyage rather ice of Agriculture and Industrial Educa- 
the proper | tion and the National Public Health Serv- 
ice of Haiti, with the exception of those 
also recommends that the placing of suit- | activities related to the sanitation of Port 


and Nov. 1; and in Pacific coast and 

| southern States on Nov. 16, except that in 
Florida it will not open until Nov. 20. In 
| all parts of the country the season is lim- 
| ited to one month. 





lished in its report a table setting forth a 
sugested schedule for the replacement of 
the American officers. Since the Commis- 


In the services re- 
authority speedier 


at first pro-| promoting Haitian officers has proceeded 
j}at an even more rapid rate than that 
contemplated in this table, so that there 
is every indication that trained and ex- 


officers immediately because of the neces- | perienced Haitian officers will be avail- 


esents a complete trans- 


sity for first training Haitian officers to|able to replace all American officers in 


of the United States, would appear to be “fer to Haitian authority of all services,|replace them. This fact was recognized|the Garde before the expiration of the 


an appropriate research procedure. 


|excepting the office of the Financial Ad- by the Forbes Commission, which pub-/| treaty in May, 1936. 











emember ‘way back— 





WHEN TORCHLIGHT PARADES FEATURED POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS ? 





IN THE days of torchlight parades, hog 
dressing in the packing houses showed 
but little advance over the procedure 
that obtained at an ordinary farm 
butchering. It was largely a one-man 
job — the same operator performing 
the various functions of opening the 
carcass, cleaving the breast and pelvic 
bones, clearing the gullet and remov- 
ing the heart, liver, lungs and viscera. 

It was strenuous work. Only the 
fastest and strongest men could long 
survive the ordeals of the task. But 
the man who was a master at hog dress- 
ing was looked up to, commanded 
high wages and was even given sep- 
arate dressing and rest quarters. 

It was nevertheless a wasteful 
method. A slip of the knife meant 
little, for few of the organs were saved 
for food purposes; and there was no 


provision made for careful handling 
of the intestines to prevent contamina- 
tion, because there was always enough 
clean product that would “do” to meet 
the then limited sausage-container 
requirements. 

Today in the Armour plants hog- 
dressing operations are assigned to 
a “gang,” each man performing some 
one detail with highly perfected skill 
and speed. Nothing is wasted. Slip- 
shod work brings immediate correc- 
tion. A mutilated viscera is a serious 
thing. It may mean loss of a portion of 
the animal through condemnation by 
Federal Inspectors co-operating in the 
interest of public health. 

As a check-up on workmanship and 
on the healthy condition of each hog 
slaughtered, moving conveyors, travel- 
ing at the same speed as the dressing 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 4 


chains, maintain constant identity 
between organs and viscera and the 
particular carcasses from which they 
were taken. Thus, if Federal inspec- 
tion discloses diseased parts, no mis- 
take can be made as to which hog is to 
be discarded. A one hundred per cent 
clean, sanitary and healthy product is 
assured from start to finish. 


Efficiencies like this have resulted 
in inestimable benefits to consumers. 
An “off” taste in an Armour Star 
Ham, for example, is almost un- 
heard of. In fact, the palatableness 
and inimitable ‘*Fixed Flavor’’ of 
Armour’s Star Ham and Star Bacon 
are earnest testimony of Armour’s 
great strides in the preparation of 
meat products since the era of torch- 
light parades. 

* 


* * 





BELTIER VACWES 
BETTER MARKETS 
BEITER EARNINGS 


IHROUGH 


1O CUSTOMERS 
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Future of Drug 
Store Said to Be 
In Merchandising 


4 


Avrnontzen Statements Onty Are Presentep Herern, Berne 
PustisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNrTEeD States DaILy 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Seidell Method 
_ Made Standard- 
For Vitamin ‘B’ 


International Conference 
Adopts Formula Devised 


New Game Laws 
Given Publication 


- 


States Extending More Support 
of Higher Education 


GOVERNOR OF STATE 
OF MINNESOTA 


| To Forms ; 


Department of Agriculture | ; eh 
Compiles Federal and College and Professional Training Once Re- 


State Statutes | garded as Private Responsibility 


* ~ | First complete publication of Federal | Cer eo a ee | 

Profits From This Source nq State game laws for the 1931-32 sea-| College and professional training, once; vided for the creation of the Western| 

E ual Income of Purel }son has just been issued by the Depart- | rgarded as a private and not a public ré-| Arkansas Junior Agricultural College, and 

q y| ment of Agriculture, according to informa-| sponsibility, continues to receive increas-| Georgia changed the Middle Georgia Ag- 

Professional Busines S, tion furnished by the Department. |ing attetion by State legislatures with|ricultural and Mechanical Junior College 
Says Federal Specialist 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Bailey, Carolyn S. 


Boy h 
America. eb A Mantes 
1931. 


| Three Federal amendments under the|Jarger financial support, Ward W. Kee-| to the Middle Georgia College. By Specialist = Public 242 p. Cihcago, A. Flanagan co. 
migratory bird treaty act shortened the| Secker, specialist in school legislation at} Michigan authorized school districts) Health Service ae 31-2148 
season on migratory birds in 1931, the| ee at Office of Education, stated} wi 18,000 en ny establish junior | ii Bee neers. a—— from beech tree, 
; Department’s information showed, point- | Orally » 1. colleges; previously only districts with 25,-| . : ay ee for author by B. 
{Continued from Page 1.] | inte out that the last two vesteastines were; Mr. Keesecker, who has recently made/000 populaticn were so authorized. ene ret gs te ene Beldell gg i ag oe 
ole said the drug store possibly has| necessitated by drought in breeding and 4 Survey of legislation relating to higher) Recent years have witnessed a marked|of the United States Public Health Serv- a H. Secondary education and 
changed more rapidly than any other/ feeding regions. Further information| education during the past two years, states | tendency of legislatures to develop normal| ice, has been adopted as the international Teachers "coll Columbia r 
type of retail establishment and that| made available by the Department fol-| that more attention is being given to the| schools into four-year teachers’ colleges.| standard pre saadaae by the Int : tional i oon 
new departments, which have been} jows: development of junior colleges and munic-| Legislatures of Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Gonterehiee oe Vitamin Units and Stand- 
added as they were found necessary Survey cf State legislation durin 1930- | 1Pal universities, with a marked tendency| Ohio, Texas and Kentucky have author-| ards. it was announced orally Oct. 1 b 
should be assimilated into a well-propor-|3) chows that most of the States al-| % restrict the establishment, of juniof} ized the development of certain desig-| ‘ y : y 


: : : | the Service. ‘ 
tioned and harmonious whole. | | colleges to places which can support them,| nated normal schools into four-year! i f 
‘An authorized summary of Mr. Alder- | “0ugh not all, shortened seasons on both | }o:h°as to population and wealth. The/ teachers’ colleges. yeer| A report of the Conference, which was 


i pAdress follows in full text: big and small game. A third of the States | ronlowing additional information was sup-| organized by the Permanent Standards 
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The drug store holds a distinctive place 
in merchandise distribution. Although 
several types of outlets are more numer- | 
ous than drug stores, no type of outlet 
is visited on any one day by a greater 
number of customers. | 


Labor Costs High 


Sample figures have profound signifi- | 
cance for the future of drug store mer-| 
chandising. They mean for one thing 
that the operations of a retail drug store 
can never be carried on with the margins | 
currently found in grocery stores, although | 
this is the aim which some retail drug} 
units have set themselves. With a smaller} 
average sale a greater expenditure of labor 
is required in order to sell a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise. Accessibility great enough 
to attract a large number of customers 
required daily by the average drug store, 
can be obtained in only comparatively 
choice locations. The ratios of labor cost 
to sales and of reni cost to sales both 
tend to be high because of these reasons. | 
The functions that the drug store per-| 
forms must be examined to determine 
their value to the consuming public. 

The most characteristic function of the 
drug store is the filling of prescriptions. 
It is safe to say that the prescription- 
filling capacity of drug stores in the 
United States is more than 10 times as 
great as the actual prescription volume. 
This means that the average drug store | 





enacted laws fixing new bag limits or re- 


Nebraska has authorized any city of the 


Commission of the Health Organization 


ducing present limits. Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Kansas, Maine, North Carolina 
and Minnesota took measures to make 
their State laws compatible with the new 
Federal regulations. 

After surveying 115 areas . comprising 
3,000,000 acres of land and water, the 
Federal Government has now set aside 
176,244 acres as game refuges in Montana, 
Oklahoma, California, Nevada, Colorado, 
Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Contract Awarded 
For American-made 


Matches for Army 


War Department Concludes 
Purchases Under Leégisla- 
tion Requiring Use of 
Domestic Products 


To limit the use of matches to the 
American-made product, the Department | 


| plied in reference to the trend of State| metropolitan class (effective in Omaha 


laws dealing with, higher education: 

The legal developmenis during the past 
two years have been notable. Two im- 
portant court decisions rendered during 
the period, by the supreme courts of 
North Carolina and Nebraska, in uphold- 
ing support of a junior college from public 
school funds and the constitutionality of 
a municipal university law in the States 
respectively, were not without influence 
throughout the _ county. Outstanding 
legislation has proceede@ in many States 
in reference to higher education of this 
character. 

California limited the establishment of 
junior colleges to districts having $25,000,- 
000 or more valuation and an average 
daily attendance in high schools of 1,000 
or more, except that a county junior 
college may be established in a county 
having 500 or more pupils in average daily 
attendance in the high schools. 

California also provided for discon- 


, |of the League of Nations, and ich was 
| only), with the consent of a majority of | held in tana. England, ae ae the 


[municipal to establish and maintain a/ summer, recommended the adoption, as 


university with degree-con-| ; TY “ 
; oe }international standard, “of the absorp- 
stitution should be under the control and) 10% Product of the antineuritic B vitamin 
management of a board of regents con- prepared in the medical laboratory, Bat- 


sisting of nine members appointed by the avia, Java, by the method of Seidell * * *. 
city board of education for four-year| Method of Preparation 

| terms, and authorized a local levy of 1 mill) The method of preparing the standard, 
for the maintenance of the municipal uni- according to the report, consists in ex- 
versity. tracting rice polishings with water, adding 
|sulphuric acid, salicylic acid, toluene 
| (methylbenzine), and fuller’s earth (spec- 
cially selected for its adsorptive powers). 

Subsequently, the solution is filtered off 
and the fuller’s earth, after being washed 
with water and alcohol, is dried. Three 
kilograms of the fuller’s earth adsorbate 
{represents the antineuritic B vitamin 
from 100 kilgrams of rice polishings. 

The report recommended that a batch 
|of 25 kilograms of the standard prepara- 
| tidn be prepared and that this amount 
|be kept at the National Institute for Med- 


~ 


‘Federal Inspection 


Of Meat Reviewed 


|Billion and Half Food Animals 
Examined in 25 Years 





Oct. 1 marks the 25th anniversary of 


Crane, C. K. Conf. on limitation 
facture of narcotic drugs. Schaef lan 
—— output of manufactured drugs, sub- 
ted by... 13 p. Geneva, 1931. 


Edmonson, James B. Occupations: iabeees 


through 
roblems, by . . and Arthur Do 

. mdi ° 
14 p., illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 


Edwards, Oliver M. 31-21940 


Historic poems. 35 


i f Syracuse, N. Y., Revilo press 9 56 
; i a Elsbree, Willard S. Teachers’ 8 ac nee. 
| oa N. ¥., Teachers coll., Columbia univ. 
Ernst, Morris L. America’s primer. ‘oo 
illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1931. > 
ae eo ; _ _ 31+21948 
’ erbert. Elementary bacteriology and 
parasitology for use of nurses, 5th ed. rev 
(Nurses text book ser.) 17-311 p., illus. 
Phil., Lea & Febiger, 1931. 39 
ye a Advertising and its 
roduction. 474 p., illus. N. 
Y. Crowell co., 1931,” eee es 312194 
Hawk, Philip B. Practical physiological chem- 
istry, by ...and Olaf Bergeim, 10th (25th 
anniversary) ed. 929 p., illus. hil., P 
Blakiston’s son & co., 1931. 31-22037 
Huber, Ernst. Evolution of facial muscula- 
ture and facial expression. illus. 184 p, 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 


FLOYD B. OLSEN 


S7. PAUL, MINN., Sept. 29.—Son of a 
Norse father and a Swedish mother, 
Floyd B. Olsen, the present Governor of 
Minnesota, was born in Minnegpolis 40 
years ago. As a boy, he attended the 
public schools of that city, finding time 
to make some money by selling newspa- 
pers and shining shoes. He also worked 
his way through one year at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


From earnings as a freight handler he 


mechan- 


31-22039 4 


| graduates, to attend junior colleges; and| passage of the Federal meat-inspection act 


tinuance of junor colleges when attendance | Federal meat-inspection service, as con- 


falls below 200; atithorized junior college! ducted under the present law. In these 25 | 


district to maintain dormitories; author-| years, Federal inspectors have examined 
ized the State board of education to pre-| annually from 42,000,000 to 79,000,000 food 
scribe uniform system of cost accounting | animals and their carcasses, a grand total 
for junior colleges; allowed persons over | of approximately 1,600,000,000 animals. At 
18 years of age, though not high-school | the beginning of the period, marked by the 


appropriated State aid to meet deficiencies |of 1906, Government inspection included 
in junior college funds. z }about 51 per cent of all the animals 
Borrowing Authorized |Slaughtered. By 1924 it had increased to 


ical Research, London, acting for this 
purpose as central laboratory on behalf 
of the Health Organization of the League. 

Although declaring that there is no evi- 
dence that loss of potency is liable to oc- 
cur in the standard adsorption product, 
the Conference suggested that further in- 
vestigations of its stability be undertaken 
by certain laboratories, among which was 
included the National Institute of Health 


saved enough to finance a night course 
in the Northwestern College of Law in 
Minneapolis. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1915, and became connected with 
a firm of Minneapolis lawyers, showing 
ability as a trial lawyer. 

In 1916 he sought the Democratic 
nomination for Congress, but was de- 
feated. In 1920 he was named as spe- 
cial prosecutor in the office of the 


‘ 31-220 
Ingrams, Wm. H. Zanzibar, history and ae 
F, 


ple. 527 p., illus. Lond., y 
Witherby, 1931. 31°22086 
| Jones, Idris D. English revolution, introduc- 
| tion to English history. 1603-1714. 361 e 
| Lond.,W. Heinemann, 1931. 31-22057 
Kelty, Mary G. Story of Amer. peop! . (Tryon 
and Lingley history ser.) 663 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & co., 1931. 31-22150 
Liturgical movement.. (Pepates liturgical li- 
brary, ser. iv, no. 3.) 9 p. Collegeville, 
Minn., Liturgical press, 1930. 31-22134 


is carrying a burden of overhead expense| of War stated orally on Oct. 1 that the; 
for the sole purpose of enabling it to | Department of the Quartermaster Gen- 
fill prescriptions which in many cases/| eral had given a six months’ contract to! 
may not show an adequate return on the| the America’s Qwn Match Company of| 
basis of prescription départment business.| New York City to supply all branches of| 


Concentration of Items | the Army. 
, Until thé new 
It has been felt at times that the drug 


of the United States Public Health 


Mississippi authorized boards of trustees! about 67 per cent of the total slaughter, 
rvice. 


of permanent agricultural junior colleges,|a proportion that has continued to the 
with the consent of the board of super- | present time. 

visors of the county where the institutifm| -.All slaughtering and meat-packing es- 
is located, to borrow money for construc-|tablishments doing a substantial inter- 
tion and repair of buildings of said insti-| state or foreign business, operate under 
tutions. |Federal meat inspection. Those whose 


Lockley, R. M. Dream island; record of simvl 
life. ’192 p.. illus. Lond, H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 1930. 31-22041 

Lynch, Ruth §. Study of effects of modifica- 
tions of culture medium upon length of life 
and fecundity in a rotifer, Proales sordida, 
with special relation to their heritability, 
by ... and Helen B. Smith. 59 p. Lan- 
caster, Pa., Lancaster press, 1931. 31-22029 


county attorney of Hennepin County, 
taking over the office by appointment 
in the next year. He was elected\county 
attorney in 1922 and reelected in 1926. 


In“1924 he was nominated for Gover- 
nor by the Farmer-Labor party, but was 





that the slaughter of food animals under 
| Federal inspection has advanced at ate 
| sufficient to keep pace with the Nation’s 
|increased demand for meat and meat food 








legislation of Feb. 23, 


store was on the way to becoming a gen- 
eral merchandise outlet and might make} 
serious inroads on the volume of business} 
available to other types of retail establish- | 
ments. It does not seem that there is any | 
great cause for alarm in this direction. | 
Although the drug store does carry a long 
list of items, they are still relatively con- 
centrated in relation to the character of | 
needs they serve. The great majority of | 
drug store items are related to health or) 
hygiene as prescriptions and proprietary 
medicines, hospital goods, and toilet goods, | 
or to casual impulse needs as is the case 
with the fountain, candy and tobacco. On 
sundries falling outside these groups, it/| 
may reasonably be maintained that the) 
drug store performs a real service to other | 
types of outlets rather than offering dan- 
gerous competition. The drug store is the 
most widespread type of outlet suitable to 
the display of articles of this type. | 
If a product has sufficient novelty or| 
interest in itself to be demanded as soon} 
as it is generally seen, it should be possi- | 
ble to build up a market for it very rap-| 
idly by displaying it in retail drug stores. 
In all probability the drug store will not| 
handle the greatest volume of such prod- 
ucts once demand is established. The drug 
store is in this sense engaged in creating 
staple demand for other retail outlets. 


Introducing Merchandise 

The retail drug stores at times appear | 
to constitute the shock troops of retail 
merchandising. It is the drug store that) 
usually teaches the consumer in the first) 
instance that such items can be bought in 
the home community. 

No published reports are available as 
yet on the results of the drug store survey. | 
We have gone far enough already, how-| 
ever, to predict confidently that the) 
destiny of the American drug store lies 
for the most part in the field of mer-| 
chandising. There is no doubt a place 
for a number of strictly professional estab- 
lishments engaged only in filling prescrip-| 
tions. Only a small proportion of the 
60,000 drug stores in the country can find 
an outlet in this direction. Most druggists 
will be forced to become merchants to a) 
very increasing degree. 

This should not be an unpleasant fore- 
cast for the wide awake retail druggist. 
The profits of merchandising are certainly | 
as great as the earnings to be derived 
from the strictly professional type of 
business. The prestige of merchandising 
in all lines is likely to increase with a| 
growing realization of its fundamental | 
importance and of the skill it requires. | 
The first responsibility of the retail drug- 
gist is to face the major issues in drug 
store merchandising which are confront-| 
ing the trade today. Among these primary 
issues may be listed the following: 

Merchandising profits versus manufac- 
turing profits; staple low prices versus 
special cut prices; selling through sight 
versus direct suggestion; pleasing the con- 
sumer versus matching the competitor; 
control of operations versus increased 
gross profits. 

Manufacture Declining 

The first issue, namely, whether the re- 
tail druggist is to seek his profits in the 
manufacture of psoducts or in simply 
buying and selling has actually been de- 
cided to a large extent over the course 
of the past several years. In the pre- 
scription department, for example, man- 
ufacture of ingredients in the retail es- 
tablishment is a practice that has prac- 
tically disappeared. If the druggist has 
found it profitable and convenieni to re- 
linquish manufacture in the field where 
his technical training lies, it seems strange 
that he should consider taking over man- 
ufacturing processes in other directions. 
Several opportunities are being offered 
the retail druggist to again become a 
manufacturer. In considering such prop- 
ositions, the druggist should always face 
the question of whether the apparent in- 
crease in gross profit is going to justify 
the inevitable increase in overhead and 
the divided attention which may make 
him a less efficient merchandiser. 

In recent years, price has come to be 
emphasized as a central factor in drug 
store merchandising. We are finding con- 
siderable evidence in St. Louis that special 
sales and cut prices are losing some of 
the appeal which they formerly held for 
the consumer. The trend is ‘likely to be 
toward the lowest prices which can be| 
regularly and profitably maintained with 
less emphasis on cut prices which last for 
only a week or perhaps for a single day. 
Advertising is likely to turn again to the 
novelty elements and intrinsic interest in 
merchandise for selling points. 

Suggestion in Selling 

Direct selling suggestion has-a promi- 
nent place in retail merchandising. It 
could, however, be strongly suported by 
selling suggestion through sight and touch 
if our retail stores were designed to take | 
greatcr advantage of the shopping in- 
stinct. Seeing is buying for a number 
of producis sold in drug siores and it is) 


impossible for the customer to shop me 


“ech are hidden. There is no sense of 


| hereby 


1931, relating to War Department pur-| 
chases, had gone into effect June 30, last, 
the Department of War had purchased its} 
matches through wholesalers and ‘jobbers 
about the country without regard to the 
place where the matches were manufac-| 
tured. Under the new legislation the Sec- | 
retary of War is authorized to purchase 


only articles manufactured in the United) - 


States, even if they are more expensive 
than foreign made articles, provided the 
excess cost is not unreasonable. 


Previous Contracts Criticized 

The contract now let to the American 
concern makes sure that the matches to 
be used by the Army will be of domestic! 
manufacture. Officers of the Department 
stated that hitherto there had been some 
criticism because the jobbers who pre- 
viously held contracts had bought some 
of their products in foreign countries. 
Matches made in Soviet Russia had been 
in use in the American Army posts at one 
time, they said. 

The America’s Own Match Company 
was the lowest bidder of the domestic con-| 
cerns asked to bid on the contract, it was) 
stated. Although the present contract is 
for six months the quartermaster gen- 
eral will seek hereafter to make annual | 
contracts, it was said. | 

The Department of War buys approxi- 


which it pays about $21,000. 
Letter to Company 

The award of the contract was made|, 
known in a letter to the company from| 
Capt. A. C. Jensen, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter General, which follows in full text: 

America’s Own Match Co., 5845 Grand) 
Central Terminal, New York: You are) 
informed that you have been} 
awarded the contract to supply matches, | 
safety, to the Quartermaster Supply Offi-| 
cer, New York General Depot, Ist Avenue | 
& 58th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the 
designated points as per your bid on in-| 
vitation RS-626-32-17, opened Aug. 31,} 
1931, New York Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Formal contract will be prepared promptly | 
and mailed to you as soon as completed. | 


| 
| 
| mately 30,000 gross of matches a year, ~ 


compulsion when the customer is given | 
an opportunity to examine merchandise, | 
while direct sales suggestion may fre-| 
quently be resented. Consumers choice | 
may be molded just as effectively but less | 
obviously by sight as by persuasion. | 

Sometimes a druggist appears to forget | 
that the focus of his interest should be | 
in his customer rather than in his com- | 
petitor. He exhibits great concern over | 
the selling devices or the cut prices which | 
his competitor has adopted. These devices | 
have no importance except as they make. 
for consumer appeal. No aruggist need | 
have any fear of such devices if he is| 
constantly engaged in enhancing his pres- | 
tige with his customers through courteous | 
service and effective merchandising. The 
long time trend in the drug trade, as in 
other fields of merchandising, should be | 
toward giving the customer more value | 
in services and in merchandise. | 

Control of Opera.ion: 
he careful control of operations is an 
arduous task and one that some business 
men are reluctant to undertake. Many | 
see increased gross profits through either | 
higher prices to the consumer or in in- 
crease in the discounts which the mer-| 
chant receives on purchases, as the only | 
dependable basis for net prot. Actually | 
the greater opportunity lies in the con- 
trol of operating costs and methods. Many | 
instances have already andpeared in our 
field work which show the seriousness of 
losses which the druggist may not fully 
recognize. In the prescription depart-| 
ment, for example, there may be an aston- 
ishing variation in the prices received for 
the same _ prescription. A _ systematic 
method of pricing prescriptions, already 
in use in some stores, might serve to 
eliminate this condition. At the foun- 
ain, the wastage on many items is so 
great as to wipe out apparent gross profit. 
Although our cost results are not yet fully | 
completed, we expect to find instances 
where such products are sold at a loss, 
although starting out with 50 per cent or 
more gross profit. 

The cost of carrying inventory in the 
retail drug store is a very considerable | 
item. Where turnover is only three or| 
four times a year, interest on inventory 
investment may throw important items 
in the “red.” Special inducements for car- 
rying a heavy stock should be carefully 
examined in the light of their effect on 
inventory carrying charges. On the other 
hand, overemphasis of turnover is lead- 
ing-some druggists to a policy of purchas- 
ing many items a single unit at a time. 
It appears likely, from information now 
in hand, that this practice will be found 
to be a costly and unprofitable one for 
the retail druggist to follow. 


Canadian Shoe Output 
Almost 1,600,000 pairs of leather foot- 
wear were made in Canada in 161 fac- 
tories in one month this Summer. 
partment of Commerce.) 


| Shown by the Fifteenth Census. 


(De- | 
| 


Texas authorized the establishment of| products are not shipped out of the State 
junior colleges in independent districts|}do not receive Federal meat inspection. 
and cities having a valuation of $12,000,-|Carcasses slaughtered by farmers on the 


000 and a high school enrollment of not | farm and meat supplied to consumers by | 


products during the last quarter century. 
The increasing human population, com- 
bined with the estimated present consump- 





less than 400, and also authorized an elec-/| retail meat dealers are also exempt from 
tion therefor and prescribed the pro-| inspection. | 
cedure. | Officials of the Bureau of Animal In- | 
By special enactments Arkansas pro-|dustry, who direct this service, 


point out! 


White Population by Nativity and Parentage, 
| Of 100,000 or More, as Classified by Census Bureau | 


The Director of the Census announced | tributed by nativity and parentage, with | 
Sept. 30 the white population of the 93| comparative figures for 1920. 


cities in the United States having a popu-| ures shown for the white population vat | 

lation of 100,000 or more, classified ac-/ foreign origin in 1930 and 1920 in any city | 

cording to nativity and parentage, as| having an appreciable Mexican population, | 

| allowance met be made for the fact that | 

ae jin 1920 t i 

For each one of the 93 cities the total | a ie ae peels Seen | 
| 


white population as of April 1, 1930, is dis*| the white population. It is estimated that | 
nfl 


[A minus sign (—) denotes decrease] 
NATIVE WHITE 


Native parentage Foreign parentage 


1930 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y 
Atlanta, Ga.... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala 
nema. nn 
geport, Conn 
Battal sy 
Cambridge, Mass 
Camden, N. J 


Canton, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Chicago, Lil 2, 275, 674 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 368, 277 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 597, 603 
Columbus, Ohio... 242, 316 
209, 247 
171, 817 
241, 742 
127,414 


040, 860 
75, 980 


212,176 
107, 042 
175, 520 
587,714 
154, 684 


29, 045 
56, 249 


53, 783 
34, 911 


88, 624 
85, 031 


80, 311 
246, 529 
24, 202 
8,019 
18, 887 
43, 062 
15, 266 


247, 035 
32, 000 
31, 126 
11, 248 
24, 656 

9, 058 


Denver, Colo... 
Des Moines, lowa.... 


Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn.. 


100, 236 
537, 844 
575 


84, 361 


313, 997 
23, 931 
25, 887 
27, 456 


Fall River, Mass. 
Flint, Mich 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Gary, Ind 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn.....-. 
Houston, Tex.. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, N. J.-.... 
Kansas City, Kans... 
Kansas City, Mo-...-. 
Knoxville, Tenn 





138, 315 
112, 939 
203, 394 
306, 324 

76, 967 


37, 895 
51, 121 
15, 999 
24, 163 
4,3 


102, 395 
12, 272 
36, 253 

1, 135 


13, 148 
164, 751 
23, 061 
32) 563 
26, 828 
7,964 
7,310 
166, 659 
121, 290 
3, 003 
140, 534 
36, 444 


Long Beach, Calif..-.. 
Los Angeles, Calif.... 
Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
Lowell, Mass 

Lynn, Mass... 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla aa 
Milwaukee, Wis-....- 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


125, 921 
891, 736 
251, 364 
73, 923 
74, 324 
151, 266 
77, 243 
459, 424 
378, 645 


95, 33s 

17, 706 
344, 756 
288, 333 
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133, 178 108, 824 | 
Nashville, Tonn 
Newark, N. J....----. 
New Bedford, Mass. . 
New Haven, Conn. .. 
New Orleans, La 


New York, N. Y.... 
Bronx Borough -... 
Brooklyn Borough. 
Manhattan __ Bor- 


109, 237 
287, 392 

71,535 
117, 163 
308, 018 


293, 825 
774, 405 
619, 678 


80, 316 
280, 220 
67, 453 
112, 130 


259, 924 


74, 022 
113, 413 
20. 098 
44, 401 
190, 641 


3, 653 
133, 375 
3A, 379 
54, 702 
41, 806 
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Onweo 


57, 269 
36, 828 





3, 467, 916 
460, 019 
1, 325, 666 


1, 246, 826 
351, 985 
83, 420 


, 164, 834 
132, 770 
456, 240 


2, 211. 761 
456, 812 
911, 412 


ane 


990, 138 
793, 530 
116, 074 


81,175 
217, 985 
165, 890 
172, 869 


388, 279 
149, 342 
38, 203 


72,687 | 57,759 
131,755 | 90, 279 
154,179 | 71,446 
108,433 | 86, 525 
33,838 | 31, 824 
73,758 | 46,213 
740, 598 | 698, 782 
272,182] 216, 530 
166,874 | 136, 216 
63, 728 


488, 830 
308, 464 
46, 243 


Queens Borough.. 
Richmond Borough 
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-onTm COND 


oan 


51, 997 


We, WR. con aannas 
Oakland, Calif 
Oklahoma Cit 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, 

Peoria, Ul. ... 
Philadeiphia, P 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg- 
Providence, R. 


Reading, Pa... 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y 
St. Louis, Mo. z 
8t. Paul, Minn ca 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. . 
San Diego, Calif... 
San Francisco, Cali 
Scranton, Pa 


Seattle, Wash 
Somerville, Mass... .. 
South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Soringseld. Paeete> oom 


65, 639 








1, 290, 253 
429, 995 
205, 847 
162, 805 


97, 208 
112, 937 





KAN OMnwwnow 


182, 666 


99, 620 
125, 825 
250, 598 
646, 493 
222, 502 
120, 835 
122, 698 
117, 658 
441, 583 
117, 240 


277, 573 
74, 040 
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174, 322 
31, 351 
57,618 
67, 434 
58, 056 


139, 701 
32, 289 


Tampa, Fla 
Toledo, Obio 


29, 379 
199, 240 


WAIOLARSOHW Buwnewowna 


243, 267 


88, 479 
121, 206 


43, 096 
165, 182 
42, 397 


111, 931 
38, 293 


124, 055 


44, 195 
55, 660 


51, 101 


84, 829 
60, 876 
70, 507 
298, 312 
65, 602 
83, 103 
124, 973 
72, 478 
91, 761 


Trenton, N. J.....-.--- 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Utica, N. Y 
Washington, D. C-.... 
Wichita, Kans........ 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, 

Yonkers, N. Y 
Youngstown, Ohio 


2, 181 
2, 706 

, 528 
5, 129 
3, 702 
19, 132 
£6, 841 
32, 280 
34, 459 
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tion of about 145 pounds of meat and lard 
annually per person accounts for the mag- 
nitude of livestock slaughter and of Fed- 
eral inspection.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


for Cities 


in the total white population of the United 


| States in 1920, there were included 700,541 


persons. who would have been classified 
as “Mexican” in 1930, comprising 457,360 
foreign-born white persons, 172,704 native 
white of foreign parentage, and 170,477 
native white of mixed parentage. This 
change in classification, however, affects 
seriously the figures for only a few cities, 
in particular those in Texas and California. 


| Tasug 1.—WHITE POPULATION BY NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE, FOR CITIES OF 100,000 OR MORE: 1930 AND 1920 


FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 


Mixed parentage 
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12, 927 
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104, 169 
215, 541 
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27,477 
430, 069 


58, 869 
166, 009 
138, 093 

55, 243 

11, 855 


2, 673 


991, 547 
266, 971 
659, 287 


922, 080 
111, 676 
31, 533 


6, 587 
45, 162 


641, 618 
266, 150 
39, 520 


4, 339 
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3, 389 
33, 374 
6, 192 
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defeated. He was nonfinated by the 
same party in 1930 and carried the 
State against Ray P. Chase, Republican. 
He took office Jan. 7, 1931. 
Government of Australia 
To Study Tobacco Industry 


The government of Australia has agrted 
to provide approximately $15,000 a year 
for three years for an investigation into 
problems affecting the Australian tobacco 
industry, according to a report received 
in the Tobacco Division of the Department 
of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
E. C. Squire, at Sydney. The British Aus- 
tralasian Tobacco Co., Pty., Ltd., has agreed 
to provide a similar amount and Godfrey 
Phillips Ltd., Carreras Ltd., Messrs. Dud- 
geon and Arnell (Victoria) and Mr. P. 
Michelides of Parth have been invited to 
contribute the other $15,000 so that it is 
hoped to provide about $45,000 a year on 
this research work.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Contract Let for Addition 
'To Hospital in Augusta, Ga. 


The contract for the construction of a 
clinical building as an addition to the 
present hospital facilities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at Augusta, Ga., 





has been awarded to the J.“S. McCauley 
Company, of Atlanta, Ga., the Adminis- 
tration announced Oct. J]. The amount 
involved is $297,765, the Administration 
said. 


Applications Filed 
For Radio Permits 


Requests for Privileges Are An- | 


nounced by Commission 
Applications received by the Federal Ra- 


dio Commission were made public Oct. 1) 


as follows: 


WOAX, Inc., 11 West State Street, Tren- 
ton, N. J., modification of construction per- 
mi@ granted June 24, 1931, to change equip- 
ment authorized and extend ,completion 
date to Dec. 1, 1931. 

WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville. Ky.. modifi- 
cation of construction -permit granted 
August 12, 1931, to move transmitter lo- 
cally and make changes in authorized equip- 
ment. 

KGVO, Mosby's. Inc., 132 North Higgins 
Street, Missoula, Mont., modification of li- 
cense to change hours of operation from 
10 a. m. to 6 p. m dafly to 9 a. m. to 
9 p. m. daily. 

KFJR, Ashley C. Dixon & Son., 95 Fifth 
Street, Portland, Oreg.. voluntary .assign- 
ment of license to Ashley C. Dixon-KFJR, 
Inc. 


The following applications were returned 
to the applicants: 


WIS, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Columbia, S. C., construction permit to 
change equipment and increase day power 
on 1,010 ke. (returned at request of ap- 
plicant). 

WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hat- 
tiesburg. Miss., construction permit to move 
station locally, install new equipment and 
operate unlimited time on 1,370 ke. (not 
considered necessary). 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 





WEEQ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Atlan- 
tice City, N. J., construction permit for new 
transmitter and increase in power from 
28 w. to 100 w.: aeronautical and point-to- 
point aeronautical service. 

KGWX, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 
portable, initial location, Los Angeles, 
Calif., renewal of license for 1,552, 1,556, 1.- 
554 ke., 15 w.; temporary service for mo- 
tion pictures. 

Alaskan Airways, Inc., assignment of six 
plane licenses to American Airways. Inc. 

!W6XAD, James W. Whiteford and Mil- 
ton A. Ausman, San Francisco, Calif., li- 
cense covering construction permit for 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 8,650 kc., 1 kw.; experimen- 
tal service. 

W3XT. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., modification of 
license for additional frequency of 10,675 
ke.; special experimental service. 


The following applications have 
withdrawn at request of applicants: 


W2XAK, W2XCH, General Electric Co., 
South Schenectady, N. Y¥., renewal of ex- 
perimental license. 

WOA, Pan American Airways, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., renewal of aeronautical license. 

he following application was canceled at 
reqhest of applicant: 

WAY, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, New Brunswick, N. renewal of 
coastal license for 6,500, 12,550 ke., 80 kw 


| Hearings Scheduled 
| Hearings before the Federal Radio Com- 


been 


mission, scheduled for Oct. 6, were an- 


|nounced Oct. 1 as follows: 


Harry Byron Lee, Lamar, Colo., 
daytime, 100 w. 

KFUP, Fitzsimons General spital, United 
States Army, Denver, Cold.. renewal of 
license, 1,310 ke., 100 w. Share with KFXJ. 
Volunvary assignment of license and con- 
struction permit. Modification of construc- 
tion permit. 

KFXJ, Western Some Broadcasting Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., modification of 
license, 1,310 kc., 100 w. Present assignment: 
1,310 ke., 100 w. Shares with KFUP. 


1,310 Ke., 


McCallister, W. J. Growth of freedom in educ, 
589 p. Lond., Constable & co., 1931. 
1-2 
Marriott, Sir John A. R. History of Sooaes 
from 1815 to 1923, illus. (Methuen’s history 
of medieval and modern Europe, vol. viii.) 
587 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1931. 31-22058 
May, James L., ed. God and universe; Chris- 
tian position; symposium, by Rev. 8S. C, 
Carpenter, Rev. Father M. C. D'Arcy, Rev. 
Bertram Lee Wolf, ed. by... 209 p. N 
Y., L. MacVeagh, 1931. 31-22135 
Milbourne, Chas. G. 
sulphide from gas by means of iron oxide 
with special reference to humidity condi- 
tions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins 
univ., 1930.) 89 p., illus. Baltimore, 1930. 
31-22028 
Natl. com. on standard repts. for institutions 
of higher educ. Suggested forms for finan- 
cial reports of colleges and universities. 
Pub. by Com. 88 p. Champaign, IIl., Press 
of Flanigan-Pearson co., 1931. 31-22045 
Natl. industrial conf. bd. Industrial rela- 
tions: adf¥in. of policies and programs. 114 
p. N. Y., Natl. industrial conf. bd., 1931. 
31-21943 
Nixon, Howard K. Principles of selling, 1st 
ed, » illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book 
co : 


31-21939 
Phi delta oes. Phi delta kappa directory; 


Chicago, Fraternity, 1931. 
31-22044 
Pollister, Arthur W. Cytoplasmic phenomena 
in spermatogenesis of Gerris. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) p. 455-507, illus, 
Phil., Pa., Wistar inst. press, 1930. 31-22031. 
Raleigh, Walter P. Infection studies of Diplodia 
zeae (Schw.) Lev. and control of seedling 
blight of corn. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ia. state 
col. of agric. and mechanic arts, 1928. Doc- 
toral thesis no. 79.) p. 97-121, illus. Ames, 
Ta., 1930. 31-22027 
Rost, Ernest R. Nature of consciousness, by 
tafe’ p. Lond., Williams & Norgate, 
30. 


31-22137 
Ruark, Fletcher. Poems, by... 79 p. Wind- 
sor, Ont., Curtis co., 1931. * 31-22062 
Schirokauer, Arnold. Lassalle; power of illu- 
sion and illusion of power, by .. . tr. by 
Eden & Cedar Paul. 320 p. Lond., G. Allen, 
1931. 31-21947 
Seton, Ernest T. Birch bark roll of wood- 
craft. 29th ed. of manual for boys and 
girls from 4 to 94. 268 p., illus. N. 
A. 8. Barnes & co., 1931. 31-21944 
Silverman, Herbert A. Taxation, incidence and 
| effects. 359 p. Lond., Macmillan, 1931. 


31-21948 

Standing Bear, L., Sioux chief. My Indian 

boyhood. (Melanges historiques. v. 15.) 130 
p., illus. Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin co., 
‘ 31-22151L 
| Verrill, Alphegs H. The ingaisition. 352 p., 
illus. N. Y.,".D. Appleton, 1931. 31-22133 
Webb, Atticus. Dry America; study for use 
of churches, Sun. schools, young people's 
societies, women’s organizations, etc. 147 p, 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1931. 
| 31-21946 
Williams, Franklin G. Families of plane in- 
| volutions of genus 2 or 3. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
| —Cornell univ., 1929.) p. 127-138. Balti- 
31-22030 


more, 1931. 

Watt, John Y. Law of savings banks, govt. 
annuities and nati. savings certificates, 
comprising whole statute law and statutory 

} regulations relating to trustee and post of- 

| fice savings banks, govt. annuities, and 

natl. savings certificates, 1819 to 1930, 2d ed, 

Lond., Toronto, Butterworth & co., a 


| STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding. these publications 
| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
} partment in the State given below. 





|S. C.—107th Ann. Rept. of State Hospital for 
| yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov, 
by Arthur L. Gaston, Chairman. Columbia, 
1930. 

| Tenn.—Bienn. Rept 





of Dept. of Agric., for 

| Bienn. 1929-1930. Submitted to Gov. by W. 

| J. Fitts, Comr. of Agric.. Nashville, 1931. 

Vt.—Rept. of State Geajogist on Mineral In- 

| @ustries and Geology of Vt. 1929-1930. Geo. 

| H. Perkins, State Geologist. ontpelier, 

| 1931. 

Tenn.—Bienn. Rept. of Treasurer of State to 

| Gov. and 67th Gen. Assembly, for bienn. 

| period beginning July 1. 1928. and ended 
| Je. 30. 1950, John F. Nolan, State Treasr. 

| Nashville, 1930. 

Ill.—Handbook of Ill. Legisl. 57th Gen. As- 
sembly, 1931. Comp. by Geo. C. Baeuer, 
Clerk of House, and J. H. Paddock, Secy. 
of Sen. Springfield, 1931. 

La.—Rept. of Bd. of Administrators of Char- 
ity Hospital to Gen. Assembly, for 1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by Geo. S. Bell, M. D., 
Vice President, Bd. of Administrators. Baton 
Rouge, 1931. 

Vt.—Rept. of Bank Comr. for f. yr. ended Je, 

| 3¢C, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Robt. C, 
Clark, Comr. of Banking and Ins. Monte 
pelier, 1930. 

S. Dak.—Laws Passed at 22d Sess. of Legisl. 
from Jan. 6, 1931, to Mar. 6, 1931. Official 
Ed. Elizabeth Coyne, Secy. of State. Pierre, 
1931. 


| GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
| AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
| of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
| The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


. 
15th Census of U. S.: 
1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Come 
merce. Price, 30 cents. (31-26217) 
| Mass., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930, Bur. 
of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (31-26898) 
| Protect White Pine From Blister Rust—Misc. 
|} Publ. No. 22 (Rev.), Bur. of Plant) Indus- 
try. Dept. of Agriculture. July 28, 1931 
| __Free 
| Monthly Report of Activities—State and Mu- 
nicipal Employment Services cooperating 
with U. S. Employment Service. Employ. 
Serv., Dept. of Labor. May, 1931. Free. 
(L24-62) 


| Pa.—Population Bull., 


Removal of hydrogen @ 


y.¥ 
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New York's 
Store Sal 


a 


The department stores of New York use more 
space in The Sun than in any other newspaper 
and have for many years, because the circu- 
lation of The Sun is all market—no waste. So 
today The Sun is New York’s greatest depart- 
ment store salesman. 


Since a greater selection of merchandise is ad- 
vertised in The Sun than in any other news- 
paper, The Sun is New York’s most thoroughly 
shopped newspaper. 


Che 


New York’s Most Thoroughly Shopped Newspaper 


esman..! 


For the public both shops and buys where the 


variety is greatest. 


The Sun is not only New York’s greatest de- 
partment store salesman, but it is also a suc- 
cessful salesman of nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. For the newspaper that produces 
best for the local merchant, who, of necessity, 
checks actual results daily, can profitably sell 
almost every type of merchandise. 


TODAY'S 5 
PAGE 
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GREATEST Department 
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TODAY'S 6 | FRIDA:, vULOBER 2, 1931 — The 


Method of Testing Mr. Hughes Eulogizes Career ‘Personal Injury 
Oil Wells Is Held) Of President James Madison) (aces Pending in 
To Be Patentable Declares ‘Father of the Constitution’ Was an 


‘Architect of Institutions’ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusiisHen WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


Tax on Club Dues 
Of Life Member 
Fixed by Court 


Fact That Membership Was 
Acquired Prior to the En- 
actment of Statute Is Held 








« 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Preferential payment—Trust funds—Necessity of tracing 
trust fund into bank’s specific fend or property— 

Where an administrator of a decedent’s estate sold a draft to a national bank 
under an order of a court providing for a special deposit of the fund and in violation 
of such order deposited the proceeds as a general deposit in the bank’s savings de- 
partment with knowledge on the part of the bank that the court had ordered a 
special deposit, the bank became a trustee as to the deposit, but the trust relation- 
ship did not entitle the administrator to a preference on the bank’s insolvency on 
proof that the draft was sent to a correspondent bank and may there have been con- 
verted into cash, in the absence of proof that the f 


Supreme Court 


References Cited Are Found 


Power of Judicial Tribunal | 
By Patent Office Board of | 


To Try Questions of Fact) 
Settled by Administrative, 


James Madison's greatest service was 
that of “an architect of institutions 
and a defender of liberty,” Charles 
Evans Hughes, Chief Justice of the 


, Wherever there is an interest and power 
| to do wrong, wrong will generally be done, 
and not less readily by a powerful and 
interested party than by a powerful and 


Appeals Not to Constitute | 


Anticipation 


CHARLES R. EDWARDS 
v. 
Joun T. Srwmons. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 286-87. 

Patent Interference No. 59515 between ap- 
plication filed Aug. 24, 1928, Serial No. 
301762, and application filed Feb. 10, 
1926, Serial No. 87323; testing device for 
wells. Opinion dated Feb. 17, 1931. 

Harpway & CatHay and Foster & Copier 
for Edwards; \Lyon & Lyon and Mason 
& Mason for Simmons. 

Before Kinnan, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Reprow and Epinsurc, Ex- 
aminers in Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
This is an appeal by the party Simmons 
from the decision by the Examiner of In- 
terferences on a motion to dissolve hold- 
ing all of the counts 1-12 inclusive un- 
patentable. 
The party Edwards has also appealed 





from so much of the decision of the Ex-| 
aminer of Interferences which relates to} 
Simmons’ right to make count 2. | 


Appeal Dismissed 


The Examiner of Interferences held| 
that Simmons could make the count and! 


United States, declared in unveiling 
a bust to the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion,” in the Virginia State Capitol at 
Richmond. 

Publication of Mr. Hughes’ address 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 1. It 
concludes as follows: 

Madison thus had the opportunity of 
crowning his service in the Convention 
by his defense of its work. In the op- 
postion along with Patrick Henry were 
‘ound such antagonists as Richard Henry 
Lee, George Mason, James Monroe and 
Benjamin Harrison. Madison had the 


|advantage of precise and comprehensive 


knowledge of his subject. Beveridge gives 
us a stricking picture of Madison's ap- 
pearance as he rose tO speak: “The chair 
recognized a slender, short-statured man 
of 37, wearing a handsome costume of 
blue and buff with doubled straight colar 
and white ruffies on breast and at wrists. 
His hair, combed forward to conceal bald- 
ness, was powdered and fell behind in the 
long beribboned queue of fashion. 

He was so small that he could not be 
seen by all the members; and his voice 
was so weak that only rarely could he 
be heard throughout the hall. Such was 
James Madison as he stood, hat in hand 
and his notes in his hat, and began the 
first of those powerful speeches, the 
strength of which, in spite of poor report- 


hence this question is not appealable.|ing, has projected itself through more 
The appeal of the party Edwards will| than a hundred Years.” With the decisive 


therefore be dismissed. 


Counts 1 and 3 are reproduced below: 

1. A method of testing the productivity of 
a formation encountered in a well containing 
drilling fluid, which includes lowering an 
empty string of pipe into the well through 
the drilling fluid to adjacent the formation, 
the pipe carrying a packer and having a 
Valved inlet at its lower end which is closed 
While the pipe is being lowered, setting the| 
packer above the formation to seal off the 
drilling fluid from the formation, opening 
the valved inlet after the packer is set to 
pérmit cognate fluid from the formation to 
enter the pipe, clesing the valved iniet/ 
against the entrance of fluid from the: well 
by movement of the pipe, raising the pipe so 
closed to remove an entrapped sample and 
the packer from the well. 

3. Apparatus for testing a well comprising 
a string of pipe to be lowered into the well, | 
a packer carried by the pipe said packer | 
adapted to be positively pressed against the | 
Wallis of the formation to seal off the same) 
and means at the lower end of the pipe to| 
receive a saiaple from the well including nan 
inlet and a valve controlling the inlet, the 
valve being positively controlled by move- 
ment of the pipe to open and close the inlet | 
while the packer is seated. 

The references relied upon are: Franklin, | 
263330, Aug. 29, 1882; Edwards, 1514585, Nov. 4, ! 
1924; Macready, 1522197, Jan. 6, 1925; Mac- | 
Teady, 1776918, Sept. 30, 1930. } 

The invention relates to a method and 
apparatus for testing an oil well. The} 
method comprises lowering a string of} 
pipe carrying a packer through the 
drilling fluid to the oil formation, setting 
the ~packer to seal off the entrance of | 
drilling fluid from above to the formation, 
op2ning an inlet valve to the pipe to 

mit oil, closing the inlet valve from 
entrance of drilling fluid and then raising 
the pipe with entrapped sample. 


Method Described 


In holding counts 1 and 11 covering 
methods unpatentable, the Examiner of 
Interferences relies on the Edwards patent 
No. 1514585. This patent describes fully 
how the patentee contemplated using his 
device for testing. The drill pipe 1 with 
the nipple 4 and the perforated lower end 
attached to the packer 5 is first lowered 
to the bottom of the well; then the test 
stem 8 together with the sleeve 7 is 
lowered to a point above the seat 6 and 
water is pumped down through the pipe 
1 past the stem 8 and seat 6 to below the 
Packer tQ wash out the stratum to be 
tested. The packer 5 is then raised, 
tripped and set. 

The test stem 8 is then seated on the 
Seat 6 and the slush pump started pump- 
ing in mud down the pipe 1 out through 
the perforations 10 in the pipe 1 and up 
to maintain the wall. After a while the 
8 is turned to the right to unscrew it 
from the sleeve 7 and the stem 8 is 
lowered. 

The oil below the packer 5 will now 
pass through the perforations in the stem 
8 and rise up in the stem and pass out a: 
the top if there is sufficient pressure. If 
there is not sufficient pressure a pump 
may be used to pump it out, thus ‘com- 
pletely testing the stratum. 

The last paragraph of the specification 
states: “To withdraw the apparatus the 
packer is first released before stopping | 
the slush pump and the test stem is then 
withdrawn hefore withdrawing the drill 
Pipe and packer.” 

Differences Set Forth 

It is clear that the patent specification 
does not describe the same method of 
testing as covered by counts 1 and 1I.| 
Count 11 calls for the insertion of a single | 
string of pipe which is a material limita- | 
tion and can not be disregarded. ‘The 
Edwards patent clearly convemplaces the 
use of two strings of pipe. The difficulty 
of manipulation and loss of time incident 
thereto in making a test with two strings | 
of pipe as compared with testing with a| 
Single string is so obvious that the dis- | 
tinction is a material one. 

Count 1 includes “closing the valved 
inlet-against the entrance of fluid from 
the well by movement of the pipe, raising 
the pipe so closed to remove an entrapped 
Sample and packer from the well.” Count 
11 contains a similar limitation. The}! 
Patent docs not describe such operation of 
closing the valve and raising the pipe to 
remove an entrapped sample 

Nowhere in the patent is there any in- 
dication of entrapping a sample and rais- 
ing the pipe so the Sample can be ex- 
amined. If the packer 5 in the patent is 
released as stated in the specification 
while the stem 8 is down the drilling fluid 
would immediately enter the siem 8 
through the perforations and contaminate 
the di] sample. 

The patent contemplates a different 
method of operation and in carrying it out 
both of the pipes 1 and 8 are essential and 
the pipe 1 must carry a packer. We do 
not believe it proper to take a portion of 
the device such as the siem 8 and sleeve 
7 and exclude other essential parts and 
try to make out an anticipation for the 
counts when the patent siates nothing 
about such a mode of operation. 


‘to 


: Modification Required 

It is also doubtful that the parts 7 and 
8 could be used to carry out the methods 
recited by the counts, and considerable 
modification of them would be required 
which would involve invention. Unless 
the sleeve 7 was consiructed so as to pack, 
and un! the stem 8 could be maintained 
closed during the raising of the stem, no 
accuratc enirapped sample could be ob- 
tained. 

When the pressure of the drilling fluid 
is large the fiuid would evidenily enter the 
Stem 8 unless the stem could be screwed 
back into the sleeve 7. There is no dis- 
closure of this in the patent. 

The apparaius claims 2-10 and 12 have 
been held unpatentable in view of the 
disclosure in the Franklin patent consid- 
ered in connection with Macready. 

The Franklin patent discloses a device 
fo: regulating or controlling the flow of 
Oil wells. It consists of a valve struc- 


influence of Washington's support, the Con- 
stitution was ratified in the Convention 
by a slender majority. While New Hamp- 
shire’s ratification had given the requisite 
nine State votes, failure in Virginia would 
probably have been followed by failure 
in New York, with most serious conse- 
quences. - 


Lack of Bill of Rights 


Causes Dissatisfaction 

Yet, even with that success, Madison's 
labors for our constitutional system were 
not ended. There was widespread dis- 
satisfaction because of the absence of a 
Bill of Rights. Madison had not seen 
in the Constitution those serious dan- 
gers “which alarmed many respectable 
citizens,” but he welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate anew his devotion 
to individual liberty. Accordingly, in the 
first Congress under the Constitution, he 
proposed the amendments which should 


|satisfy “the public mind that their lib- 


erties will be perpetual.” These had the 
provisions which are now found in sub- 
stance in the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution. 

In thus maintaining, as against inter- 
ference by the Federal Government, the 
rights of freedom of conscience, of speech, 
and of the press, of trial by jury, and im- 
munity from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, in providing the guaranty against 
deprivation of life, liberty and property 
without due process of law, Madison had 
in mind protection against both Legisla- 
ture and executive, and for the mainte- 
nance of these guarantees he relied upon 
an independent judiciary. “If,” said he, 
in proposing the amendmenis, “they are 
incorporated into the Constitution, inde- 
pendent tribunals will consider themselves 
in a peculiar manner the guardians of 
those rights; they will be an impenetrable 
bulwark against every assumption of power 
in the legislative or executive; they will 
be naturally led to resist every encroach- 
ment upon rights expressly stipulated 
for in the Constitution by the declaration 
of rights.” 

Thus Madison who had insisted upon 
adequate national power operating directly 
upon the people, and that the new con- 
stitutional government must be “founded 
on the people” through ratification in 
State conventions chosen in each State, 
justifying the inspiring words of the pre- 
amble—"We the people of the United 
States"—evidenced his deepest conviction 
that the ultimate purpose of the Consti- 
tution was to maintain the security and 
the opportunity oKthe individual citizen. 


Danger of Oppression 


In Government Power 

Madison had read too widely and had 
thought too deeply to put his ultimate 
trust in any form of words, even if they 
were endowed with the solemnity of a 
Constitution and were formulated and ap- 
proved with the utmost deliberation. Po- 
litical wisdom might erect the structure, 
but the result would depend upon the use 
that was made of it. Madison had no 
illusions as to the source of the dangers 
to the interests he had ‘sought so earnestly 
safeguard. Power could always be 
abused. “Wherever the real power in a 
government lies” (he remarked in a letter 
to Jefferson in 1788), there is the danger 
of oppression. 

In our Governments the real power lies 
in the majority of the community, and the 
invasion of private rights is chiefly to 
be apprehended, not from acts of Govern- 
ment contrary to the sense of its constit- 
uents, but from acts in which the Gov- 
ernment is the mere instrument of the 
major number of the constituents. * * * 


ture shown in Fie# 1 and 2 which is in- 
tended to be attached to the tubing of 
the well preferably above the packer. 
When the tubing is placed in the well or 
is withdrawn from it the valve disk may 
be closed by turning the upper part of 
the tubing and thus prevent flowing of oli. 

The Examiner of Interferences holds 
that the lower part of the valve structure, 
namely pari B, could be used as a packer 
to fil in a rat hole in view of Macready 
1522197 and thus anticipate these counts. 

We are unable to take this view. The 
Franklin patent was not designed to 
have the part B serve the function of a 
packer. The part B hapens to be some- 
what tapered but 
suggestion that it could be used as a 
packer. Nor do we think that the 
Macready patent would supply what the 
Franklin patent lacks. 


We have noted the statements concern- | 


ing the Franklin patent made by Judge 
Hutcheson in his decision 
Edwards patent. However, ithe general 
statement made that the device of Frank- 
lin could be modified to be used as a 
tester gives no clue as to what modifica- 
tions were contemplated. 

The Macready patent discloses the use 
of a packer on a tester. This is admit- 
tedly old not only in this patent but in 
many other patents in the record. But 
we do not believe that these patents 
suggest how the Franklin s‘ructure ca 
be modified to mect these counrs, 

The Franklin structure was devised 
years before any packers were used and 
it was never intended to function as a 
vester when it was constructed. 

The brief of the party Edwards lays 
Stress upon the limited original disclo- 
sure of Simmons and urges that in view 
of it the counts do not define anything 
patentable over the references. The Ex- 
aminer of Interferences heid that Sim- 
mons could make the counts so that 
seems to remove this objection. 

The anpeal of the party Edwards 
dismissed, 

The decision of the Examiner of In- 
terferences is reversed. 


is 


otherwise there is no| 


involving the | 


interested prince.” 


In his preparation for the great con-/ 
vention, Madison had voiced the perennial 
His 

comment upon this evil of his own time is 
;not without an amusing aspect in the 
Said 
he, “As far as laws are necessary to mark 
with precision the duties of those who are 
to obey them, and to take from those who 
are to administer them a discretion which 
| might be abused, their number is the price | 


complaint of the multiplicity of laws. 


light of the conditions of our day. 


|of jiberty. 


the most pestilent kind. 


“Try the codes of the several States by | 


this test, and what a luxuriancy of legis- 
lation do they present: The short period 
of independency has filled as many pages 
as the century which preceded it. Every 
year, almost every session, add&S a new 
volume!” But it was the injustice of the 
laws as he found them that gave him the 
greater anxiety. A. he put it, “If the mul- 
tiplicity and mutability of laws prove a 
want of wisdom, their injustice destroys a 
defect still more alarming; more alarming 
not merely because it is a greater evil in 
itself; but because it brings more into 
question the fundamental principle of 
republican Government that the majority 
who rule in such governments are the 
safest guardians both of public good and 
private rights.” 


Sees Serious Challenge 


Of Democratic Ideals 

And “the great desideratum in Govern- 
ment,” he thought to be “such a modifica- 
tion of the sovereignty as will render it 
sufficiently neutral between the different 
interests and factions, to controul one 
part of the society from invading the 
rights of another, and at the same time 
sufficiently controuled itself, from setting 
up an interest adverse to that of the 
whole society.” 

The problem of securing a just and effi- 
cient government is far more difficult to- 
day than when Madison made these ob- 
servations. It is the irony of the present 
situation, that in the hour of the apparent 
triumph of democracy, when the rule of 
peoples instead of monarchs was thought 
to have been made secure, there should be 


the most serious challenge of democratic | 


ideals. The challenge is more funda- 
mental than one to the particular forms 
of democratic or republican institutions. 
It is a challenge to the efficiency, wisdom 
and justice of popular rule carried on 
through the instrumentalities of responsi- 
ble legislators and administrators. 
Whether the attack is in the interest of 
the State conceived as the protector of the 
social interests of all the people, or it is 
motivated by class consciousness in a par- 
ticular interest, there is common ground 


representatives freely chosen without dic- 
tatorship. For the delays and ineptitude 
of parliaments it is sought to substitute 
the promptitude and vigor of executive 
power, and self-constituted authorities as- 
sume the responsibility of supplying the 
intelligence which government by the peo- 
ple is said to lack. 

The challenge is not simply to the dem- 
ocratic principle with respect to the source 
of authority in government, but to the 
ideals of liberty. For the alternative 
to democratic institutions is found in des- 
potic power, whether or not exercised with 
benevolent intent. The final questions are 
the extent to which governmental coer- 
cion is to be permitted to proceed and 
who is to be allowed to exert it. It was 
the ideal of the fathers that our gov- 
ernment should be representative and re- 
|sponsible; that our institutions should 
provide unity and stability, with the limi- 
tation of national power to appropriate 
national ends and with the circumscrib- 
ing of both Federal and State authority 
in order that a fair freedom of individ- 
ual opportunity might be preserved. 


\Urges Application of 


Madison Principle 

There is no indication that we desire to 
abandon this system in favor of any form 
of autocracy, whether contrived to pro- 
mote efficiency or to establish class rule. 
With all the imperfections of our institu- 
tions we have not yielded to despair. We 
desire to foster our collective interests, 
but we have not yet been persuaded that 
we should be the gainers in the end 
either by subordinating all individual con- 
cerns to the wholly uncontrolled will of 
the majority or by submitting to any 
‘sort of dictatorship. 

We can not fail to realize, however, that 
our governmental system is most com- 
plex. It makes exiraordinary demands 
upon intelligent political activity and upon 
capacity for self-restraint. We can not 
save ourselves by worshipping the forms 
of our institutions if we fail to make them 
serve our just interesis. . 

Success in solving our problems lies in a 
wise application of Madison's controlling 
| principle of the maintenance of a strong 
national government together with the 
essential authority of the States over their 
local affairs, and with constant respect 
for those individual rights which experi- 
j}ence and conscience teach us should be 
inviolable. It was preeminently the po- 
litical genius of Madison which has given 
us Opportunity, and we shall profit in 
our use of it to the extent that we emu- 
‘late his example in making reason, and 
not emotion, our guide. We need leader- 
ship in thought even more than leadership 
in ac'ion, And to James Madison who 
gave that leadership, when it was needed 
mos, We rendev our homage. 


Senior Circuit Judges 
Holding Conferences 


‘Chief Justice Hughes Presides 
| At Three-day Session 
| 
The annual conference of Federal Senior 
| Circuit Judges convened on Oct. 1 for a 
three-day meeting, the sessions being held 
|in the Conference Room of the Supreme 
|Court of the United States. 
Charles Evans Hughes presided at 
conference. 

Members of the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
jpeals from each of the 10 circuits 


the 


Supreme Court, siated orally. 

The circuits were represented 
lows: 
| First Circuit, Judge George H. Bing- 
ham; Second Circuit, Judge Martin T. 
|Manton; Third Circuit, Judge Joseph Buf- 
}fington; Fourth Circuit, Judge John J. 
| Parker; Fifth Circuit, Judge Nathan P. 
, Bryan; Sixth Circuit, Judge Arthur C. 
Denison; Seventh Circuit, Judge Samuel 
Alschuler; Eighth Circuit, Judge Kim- 
brough Stone; Ninth Circuit, Judge Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur; and Tenth Circuit, Judge 
Robert E. Lewis. 

The Acting Attorney General, Thomas 
|D. Thacher, and Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral Charles P. Sisson and G. Aaron 
Youngquist were also in attendance. The 
sessions were executive. 


fol- 


as 


|the proximate cause of the injury and 


Tribunal Is Involved 


The power of a judicial tribunal to try 
questions of fact which have been pre- 





| viously determined by an administrative | 
tribunal are disputed in three of the! 
|cases dealing with the general subject of | 
| personal injuries which are on the ap-| 
|pellate docket of the Supreme Court of 
| the United States. 

Included in this classification are cases | 


As far as laws exceed this| dealing with railroad crossing accidents, 
limit, they are a nuisance; a nuisance of! 


the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workets’ 
Compensation Act, workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts of various States, the master 
and servant relationship, and the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act. 

Two of the cases which question the | 
right of a judicial tribunal to review | 
questions of fact which have been tried | 
by an administrative tribunal involve the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, Crowell, etc., v. Ben-| 
son, Nos. 19 and 20. 

In these two cases the court is asked | 
to determine whether the Longshoremen’s | 
and Harbor Workers’ Act. provides under | 
section 21 that a district court on a pe-| 
tition to set aside an award of the Com-| 
mission can try the issues of fact deter- | 
mined by the Commissioner de novo; and | 
lif not, whether such section is constitu- | 
| tional. Petition for certiorari in these 


| cases has been granted. 


++ + 
The third case in which a question of | 
|this kind is in issue involves the New| 
| York Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
| Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. et al. v. In-| 
| dustrial Board of the State of New York, | 
No. 338. This case comes to the Supreme | 
|Court on appeal from the New York Su-| 
preme Court, Appellate Division. 

The question presented by this case is 
whether section 20 of the New York! 
| Workmen’s Compensation Act, in so far! 
las it provides that “the decision of the| 
|Board (Industrial' Board) shall be final | 
; as to all questions of fact and, except as 
provided in section 23, as to all questions | 
of law,” is valid and not in conflict with | 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

A South Carolina statute dealing with | 
the obligation of railroads to signal at/| 
grade crossings (section 4525, volume 13, 
Code 1922), was construed by the South 
Carolina Supreme Court, according to| 
briefs filed, to give rise to a presumption | 
in an accident case that the failure of) 
the road to give the required signal was | 


| 


f 





|that this presumption may be considered 


| 


in denying the capacity of the people to} 
make laws and to execute them through | 


Chief Justice | 


at- | 
tended, Frank K, Green, Marshal of the | 


as a part of the evidence. The Supreme 
Court is asked to decide in the case of! 
Carolina & Northwestern Ry. Co. v. Key, | 
No. 250, whether the statute as construed | 
is valid. 





++ + 

The question of whether the evidence | 
was sufficient to justify submission to the! 
jury of a case involving a railroad cross- 
ing acident, questions as to whether the 
deceased was at the crossing, that he was 


| struck by forward end of train, and that 


| the railroagd had violated regulations of | 
the Illinois Commerce Commission re- | 
quiring a train to stop before passing | 
}over the crossing and requiring flagman 


|to warn persons of danger, are presented | 


by the case of Southern Railway Company. 
v. Walters, a minor, ete., No. 52. Peti- 
tion for certiorari has been granted. 
Whether section 4'% of article 6 of the 
California Constitution, providing that no | 
judgment shall be set aside on the ground | 
of misdirection of the jury unless the| 
court shall be of the opinion that the er- | 
ror complained of has resulted in a mis-| 
carriage of justice, constitutes a denial of | 
due process of law in contravention of | 
the Fourteenth Amendment if construed | 
to justify a refusal to reverse a judgment | 
in a case in which due process of law | 


| has been allegedly denied by reason of a | 
| misdirection, is presented for considera- 


tion by the court in the case of Interstate | 
Transit Co. v. Rogers, No. 222. 

In this case the court is also asked to 
decide whether in the trial of an action 
for damages allegedly sustained in an 
automobile collision, an instruction by the 
court to the effect that the jury in con- 
| sidering evidence relating to the defense 
of contributory negligence should bear in 
mind that the law presumes that the 
“plaintiff took ordinary care in his own 
concerns” and that defendant, in meet- 
ing the burden of proving contributory 
negligence “can not rely on failure of 
plaintiff to prove that he (plaintiff) was 
not guiltv of negligence, but defendant 
must produce evidence that he was,” given 
in conformity with certain California stat- 
| utes, denied to the defendant due proc- 
less of law, * * * 

The case of Valiavanti v. Armour & 
Company, No. 123, involves the question 
of whether the plaintiff in a suit for per-| 
sonal injuries was accorded due process 
of law, where, by operation of the Massa- 
| chusetts statute, the unsuccessful party in| 
| the trial court (defendant) alone could| 
prosecute his exceptions, and where, upon| 
|a favorable ruling thereon by the Su-| 
| preme Judicial Court, that court was em-| 
powered to direct entry of judgment in| 
| the trial court for the defendant. | 
| Application of the “last clear chance” 
| doctrine is an issue in the case of Skaggs | 
Safeway Stores, Inc., v. Dunkle, No. 111 
| The petitioner asks the court to determine 
| whether the doctrine of “last clear chance” 
| was improperly held applicable in deter- 
*mining liability for dn-automobile colli- 
sion resulting from a situation in which 
plaintiff's truck was unlawfully driven 
betwéen intersections across an arterial 
highwav in the pathway of defendant’s 
automobile, and when the plaintiff had! 
seen the defendant approaching for 300 
feet at a speed estimated bv him at 50 
miles per hour. with, allegedly, no ap- 
preciable interval of time between the de- 
fendant’s discovery of the plaintiff's dan- 
ger and the mcment of impact. 

The prover method of computing under 
| Sec. 8 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Comvensation Act (33 U. S. C.; 
908), the period of payment of weekly 
awards to an injured emplove in a case 
of both temnorary and total disability and 
nermanent partial disability is an issue in 
the case of Baltimore and Philedelphia 
Steamboat Co. et al. v. Norton et al., No. 
185. 

In the case of Buren vy. Southern Pacific 
Comnany,. No. 209, the court is asked to 
decide whether the act of May 17, 1928, 
amerdine the Tongshoremen’'s and Far- 
hor Workers’ Compensation Act (33 TI. 
S. C. 901), exempted only employes en- 


| 


[Continued on Page 7, Col:mn 3.) 


Test Case Filed Regarding 
| New Mexico Gasoline Tax 


Sante Fe, N. M., Oct. 1. 
A test suit has been started in the 
State district court to determine whether 
or not naphtha is subject to the New 
Mexico gasoline tax, according to Collector | 
Adolph P. Hill. Many farmers are using 
naphtha insteed of gasoline fn an effort 
to escape the tax, Mr .Hill said. The suit | 
is against the Triangle Oil Co. 


d in the correspondent bank 
was commingled with the cash fund in the insolvent bank, since such proof did not 
comply with the Federal rule which requires the beneficiary of a trust fund, in 
order to sustain a claim to preferential payment, to trace the fund into a specific 
fund or into a specific identified piece of property in the hands of the receiver of the 
bank and which permits preferential payment in such case only to the extent that 
the trust fund can be traced into such special fund or specific property. 
Cuttell, Receiver, etc. v. Fluent, Adm., etc.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9078, Aug. 28, 1931. 


BROKERS—Real estate brokers—Commissions—Broker’s right to recover against 
prospective purchaser on purchaser’s breach of contract negotiated by broker on 
behalf of owners— 

A real estate broker who was authorized by the owners of land to find a pur- 
chaser thereof, and who procured a purchaser who agreed to buy the land but 
subsequently refused, without just cause therefor, to consummate the transaction, 
notwithstanding the willingness of the owners to proceed therewith, could not re- 
cover from the prospective purchaser, in an action for a breach of the agreement 
to purchase the land, the commission he would have received from the owners if the 
transaction had been completed, since he had no such interest in the contract 
as would authorize a recovery of damages from the prospective purchaser for lost 
commissions upon the purchaser's breach thereof. 

Brockway;Mecklenburg Co. v. Hilderman et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6759, Sept. 
18, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Offenses—Possession—Discovery of liquor in room of rooming 
house—Criminal responsibility of proprietor—Necessity of proprietor’s control of 
liquor— . 

The proprietor of a rooming house could not be convicted of the unlawful pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor on proof that liquor was found under a loose thresh- 
held in a room which had been occupied by a number of roomers and that the pro- 
prietor knew that the threshhold was loose and that there was liquor under it, 
without further proof that he had control of and exercised dominion over the liquor, 
since, in the absence of control of the liquor, he was not in possession thereof. 

Utah v. Zimmerman; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 5104. 

e 
STATES—Legislature—Appropriation to members for expénses—Validity of lump 
sum -allowances—Increase of compensation—Official as distinguished from personal 
expenses— 

Provisions of the South Carolina Constitution prohibiting the General Assembly 
of such State from increasing the compensation of its members do not preclude an 
allowance to each member for official expenses incurred; an appropriation of a lump 
sum of $260 to each member for expenses was not an increase of compensation in 
violation of the Constitution on the theory that the appropriation, although made 
for expenses, was in reality an increase, of compensation because an allowance for 
personal expenses, in the absence of a showing that the expenses for which the mem- 
bers were reimbursed thereby were personal as distinguished from official expenses; 
such lump sum appropriation to each member was not void on the ground that it 
was not authorized by a statute; nor was the appropriation, in the same item with 
the appropriation for salaries, void because not sufficiently itemized under a statute 
prohibiting expenditures except by drawing voucher upon the Comptroller General 
“to be accompanied by statements of expenditures classified according to the budget 
classification by objects of expenditure (as defined in the budget for the fiscal 
year * * * and itemized in detail).” 

Scroggie v. Scarborough, Treasurer, etc. et al.; S. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 13244, Sept. 
16, 1931. 


WILLS—Probate—Foreign will—Inability to produce—Proof by duly authenticated 
copy— 

will which was executed by a citizen of Massachusetts while visiting relatives 
in the Azores Islands, and was placed on record under the law of Portugal govern- 
ing such Islands, and which, under such law, became a public record which could 
not be removed and transmitted to Massachusetts on the death of the testator 
therein, could be proved in Massachusetts by a duly authenticated copy, notwith- 
standing a statute of Massachusetts providing for the production of the original. 

Drohan v. Avellar et al.; Bates v. Rose et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Sept. 12, 1931. 


‘Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents— 

It-is not believed proper to take a portion of the patented device and exclude 
other essential parts and try therewith to make out an anticipation when the patent 
states nothing of about the suggested mode of operation; it is doubtful that the 
parts taken could be used to carry out the methods recited and considerable modi- 


fication of them would be necessary which would involve invention.—Edwards Vv. 


Simmons. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1750, Oct. 2, 1931. 


PATENTS—Interferences—Dissolution—Patentability— 

Holding of examiner of interferences that S. can make counts removes objection 
that, in view of limited original disclosuré of S., the counts do not define anything 
patentable over the references.—Edwards v. Simmons. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. 
Daily, 1750, Oct. 2, 1931. 


PATENTS—tTesting Device for Wells patentable— 

Edwards application for Testing Device for Wells, interference counts held pat- 
entable; Simmons application for Testing Device for Wells, interference counts 
held patentable.—Edwards v. Simmons. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1750, 
Oct. 2, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


CLUB DUES TAX—Life membership—Membership acquired prior to passage of 
Act— 


A person who became a life member of an athletic club in 1906, without liability 
thereafter for annual dues, is liable to the club dues tax imposed by section 501 of 
the 1926 Act, as amended, which provides that in the case of life membership the 
annual tax shall be equivalent to that paid by active resident members.—Mac- 
Laughlin v. Williams. (C. C. A. 3.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 1750, Oct. 2, 1931. 


« Notices OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1018502. (See 1180159). 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lams, 1180159, L. Langmuir, 
Incandescent electric lamp, 1082933, W. D. | 
CooHdge, Tungsten and method of making | 
same for use as filaments of incandescent | 
electric lamps, 1423956, Mitchell & White, | 
Tipless incandescent lamp, 1423857, same, 
Stem making machine, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 3925, Desmond Incandescent Lamp Co. | 
et al. v. General Electric Co. Decree af- 
firmed (notice Sept. 18, 1931). 

1082933 (See 1018502) . 


1170790, A. M. Weston, Serving device for 
eating houses, filed Dec. 27, 1930, D. C. 
Colo. (Denver), Doc, 9407, Mapleton Corp. 
vy. Waldman Co. 


1180159 (See 1018502) . 


1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent electric | 
lamp, 1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incan- 
descent body for electric lamps, C. C. A,., 
3d Cir., Doc. 4182, Santa Fe Electric Co., 
Inc., et al. v. General 
affirmed Sept. 16, 1931. 


1210762, M. B. Church, Automobile for col- 
lecting and distributing, Re. 17610, E. R. 
Whitney, Delivery truck, filed Sept. 15, 1931, 
D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4968, Divco- 
Detroit Corp. v. Ford Motor Co. 


1307734, A Vv. Gullborg, 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, filed Aug. 25, 1931, D. C. Minn., 4th 
Div., Doc. E 2109, Alemite Corp. v. Specialty 
Sales & Service, Inc., et al. 

1318670, H. Hull, Selective signaling appa- 
ratus, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 46/134, Ap- 
plance Investment Co. 
Co., Inc. Dismissed (notice Sept. 18, 1931). 

1369751 (a), A. B. Leech, Apparatus for 
producing illuminated motion effects, filed 
Sept. 17, 1931. D. C D. Y.. Doc. E 
62/65, Scene-In-Action Marvelite 
Products Corp. et al. 

1369751 (b), A. B. Leech, 
producing illuminated motion effects, 
1761802, A. Sabath, Transparencies, D. ©&.. 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/13, Scene-In-Action 
Corp. v. L. Rose (Rose Merchandise ‘“rad- 
ing Co.). Consent decree for plaintiff Sept. 
17, 1931. 

1414387. B. Wexler, 


air, filed Sept. 21, 1931, D. C. Ohio (Toledo), 
Doc. E 1197, Midwest Mfg. Co., Inc., v. Hoff- 
man & Harpst Co. Same, filed Sept. 19, 1931, 
D. C.. W. D. N. Y., Doc. 771, Midwest Mfg. 
Co., Inc., v. Staynew Filter Co. 


1522241, J. F. Hennessey, Mirror clock, 
ney-Walker [o., 


Inc., v. L. Sandoz-Vuille, 
Inc., et al. 


Dismissed Sept. 14, 1931. 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet. filed 
Sept. 17, 1931, D. C, 8. D. N. Y¥.. Doc. B 
e/8i. A. B. Dick Co. 'v. Multistamp Co., 
et al. 

1552326, P. J. Lunati, Lifting device for 
motor vehicles, filed Sept. 15, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 3012-K, 
Rotary Lift Co. et al. v. J. G. Dorwood (Dor- 
wood Pump Co.). 

1565595, W. O. Snelling, Current rectifying 
device, 1649741, 1649742, S. Ruben, Electric 
current rectifier, D. C.. S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 45/299, Ruben Rectifier Corp. v. 
Sterling Mfg. Co. Decree for injunction (no- 
tice Sept. 21, 1931). 

1591340. E. S. Steinhardt, Tobacco and 
pipe pouch, filed Sept. 19, 1931. D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/81, E. S. Steinhardt et 
al. v. Seco Leather Products Co., Inc. 

1649741, 1649742. (See 1565595.) 

1661454. (See 1724630.) 

1669910, H. Streeter, Evaporating unit for 
refrigerating system, Re. 18182, M. P. Booth, 
Cooling unit for refrigerating system, filed 
Sept. 15, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., 
Doc. 4969, Mullins Mfg. Corp, v. Servel, Inc. 

1689988. (See Re. 17487.) 

1690776, F. R. Elston, Woven material, C. 
C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4499, B. F. Miller v. M. 
Swarttz & Sons. Decree reversed Sept. 21, 
1931. 

1696954, F. L. Hayes, Tank truck, C. C. A., 
2d Cir., Doc. 11574, C. H. Bickell et al. 
Smith-Hamburg-Scoti Welding Co. Decree 
affirmed (notice Sept. 22, 1931) 

1701994, 1719282 (See 1724639). 

1724630, 1701994, E. L. Wilson, Door latch, 
1719282; same, Door lock; 1661454 same, Ad- 
justable lock, filed Sept. 15, 1931, 


Electric Co. Decree 


Lubricating 


v. Western Electric 


; N. 
Corp. v. 


Apparatus for 


v. McKinney Mfg. Co. 
1747736, 1760078, O. T. Nichol, Tractor 
guide; 1784534, same, Tractor pilot struc- 
ture, filed Sept. 19, 1931, D. C. Nebr. 
(Omaha), Doc. E 1139, Nichol Mfg. Co. v. 
Dup!ex Mfg. Co. et al. 

1760079, 1784534 (See 1747730). 

1761802 (See 1369751). 

1808163, C. Gottfried, Automatic flow con- 
troller, filed Sept. 16, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 61/53, Gottfried Automatic Flow Con- 
tro! Co.. Inc., vy. Ward Baking Co. 

fe. 17487, Re. 17488, J. A. Heinz, Floral 
rack, 1689985, C. J. White, same. filed 
Sept 12, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Ill. (Peoria), Doc. 
1075, Heinz, Floral Rack Co. v. C. J. White. 

Re 17488. (See Re. 17487). 

Re, 176-0. (See 1210762). 

Re 18182. (See 1669918) 

Des. 59864, F. B. Pastir, Toy balloon, filed 
Sept. 17, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
62/63, F. B. Pastir v. F. W. Woo worth Co. 
Doc. E 62/64, F. B. Pastir v. S. Goldforb 
(Goldform Novelty Co.). 

Des. 77527. D. A. Brumbaugh, Sign, D. C 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3349, North 
American Service Co. v. H. A. Stoddard 
(Stoddard Advertising Co.), Patent’ held 
valid (notice Sept. 21, 1931). 

Des. 83818, H. Kraus, Pillow, filed Sept. 16, 
1931, D. C., 8. D. Y., Doc. E 62/52, H. 
Kraus, et al. v. C. Bloom, Ine 

Des. 84856. C. Shulman. Statuette, filed 
Sent. 18. 1931, D. C., S. _. FT, Dee. & 
62/80, Art Novelty Co., Inc., Aljac Art 
Metal Corp. 


Dumbwaiter door, ap- 
peal filed Sept. 15, 1931, C. C. A., 8th Cir. 
(St. Louis), Doc. 9314, The Peelle Co. Vv. 
Security Fire Door Co. 

1423956, 1423957. (See 1018502.) 

1475980. (See 1307734.) 

1521575, H. Wittemier, Filter for purifying 


Rulings Promulgated by 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oci. 1 
William A. Hodgson. Docket No, 44280. 
woss suslaincd by petiiioner upon 
sales of siocks and securities held to 
be a loss sustained in a trade or busi- 
ness regularly carried on and hence 
is deductible as a net loss. 
. W. Brackman. Docket No. 45714. 
Upon the evidence held that a part- 
nership , existed during the taxable 
year between the potifioner and his 
wifc, and that the petitioner is tax- 
able upon only one-half of the net 


v. 
income of the partnership. 


D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. Div.; Doc. 4376, Phin- | 


¥. | 


D. C., N. | 
D. Calif. S. Div., Doc. E 3011-L, E. L. Wilson | 


To Be Immaterial 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
J. 8. MacLAvuGHuiin, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE 


v. 
Ira JEWELL WILLIAMS. 
Circiit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4554. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
Before BurFINcTon, WOOLLEY and THOMPe 

son, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 24, 1931 

Per CurtaM:—In the Court below, Ira 
Jewell Williams, Esq., brought suit and 
recovered a verdict against the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the amount of 
an alleged unlawful surcharge of income 
tax. On entry of judgment, the Collector 
took this appeal and the question involved 
is whether the taxpayer, who became a 
life member of the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club in 1906 without liability thereafter 
for annual dues, was by the provisions of 
Section 501 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
as amended by Section 41 of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, liable to pay the tax the law 
imposed: “In the case of life membership, 
a life member shall pay annually at the 
time for payment of dues by active resi- 
ent annual members, a tax equivalent to 
the tax upon the amount paid by such a 
member, but shall pay no tax upon the 
amount paid for life membership.” 


Facts Similar 


The facts in the present case are sub- 

stantially the same as in McCaughn v. 
Williams, 23 Fed. (2) 840, certiorari 
denied, save that here the taxpayer was 
a life member before the Revenue Act of 
1918 was passed, while in the former 
case he became a life member after that 
| Act was passed. 
In that case we said: “The decisive 
}question is whether the present tax is 
one on property, as Mr. Williams contends, 
or an excise tax, as the Government 
| avers,” and, sustaining the latter con. :n- 
tion, we said: “We are of opinion that 
membership of a club cannot be regarded 
for taxing purposes as property, but as 
a right to share in the social features 
afforded by the club in the use of its 
| property and facilities. 

It is the exercise of this personal priv- 
ilege of the member, annual by virtue of 
maintained continuity of annual dues.’ 
and anticipation and prepayment of all 
| dues at once by a life member, which the 
<2 Statute, and rightly we hold, 
axes.” 





| Held no Exemption 

Seeing then that the present yearly en- 
| joyment of the privileges of the club is 
| what the statute taxes, the fact that Mr. 
Williams’ membership antedated the pass- 
age of the taxing law in no wise excepts 
| him from the payment of taxes imposed 
on the enjoyment of the privileges of the 
club after its passage, for in @ither case 
| the tax is levied, not upon membership, 
| whether annual or life, but upon the 
| exercise of the rights and privileges of 
| both as they are annually enjoyed. 

| Such being the case, no question of 
| retroactivity is here involved. It follows, 
| therefore, judgment below is reversed and 
the record remanded for procedure in due 
course in accordance herewith. 


‘Sen 


ator Carey Urges 
Taxing of Luxuries 


Also Favors Increase in Levy 


| 
| On Higher Incomes 


Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, who 
has just arrived in Washington from his¥ 
|home State, said orally on Oct. 1 that 
Congress inevitably must pass some legis- 
lation for increase of taxes and that the 
way to handle that question is to levy the 
increase on the people who can afford to 
| pay. He said this should be effected, not 
by a general sales tax, which would be a 
| burden on the poor, but by taxing the 
| higher incomes and luxuries. 

He said also there probably would have 
to be some borrowing of money by the 
Federal Government to supplement any 
tax increase. He added that taxation will 
be one of the most important matters be- 
| fore the coming session of Congress and 
| that in addition to increased taxation and 
some borrdwing of money there also prob- 
| ably will have to be some curtailment of 
|normal government expenditures. “There 
are plenty of places where the Govern- 
| ment could curtail expenses,” he said. 


Criticizes Large Incomes 


Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex., said also the higher incomes 
should be aimed at and the sales tax 
avoided. He said it is out of all reason 
|for any person to have incomes of from 
| $10,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year and that 
| the taxes should be aimed at those larger 
{incomes particularly. He said when peo- 
ple have such great incomes as from $10,- 
000.000 to $60,000,000 they have them 
either from favors from the Government 
in respect to patent rights or they are 
operating lines of business in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. He spoke particu- 
larly of inconges from the great steel cor- 
porations and said tobacco was another 
instance, saying that a great tobacco cor- 
| poration executive is getting a salary and 
| commissions of $3,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Patman said it is imperative that 
the Executive Department of the Federal 
Government should put its own house 
}in order by cutting down expenses as sub- 
| Stantially as possible and that some of 
|the Federal Boards and Commissions 
could be dispensed with. He said, how- 
;ever, he is in favor of adequate appro- 
| priations for the Army and Navy. 


Opposes Federal Borrowing 


| Representative M. D. Hull (Rep.), of 
| Chicago, Ill., said he is in favor of meet- 
jing the Federal Government's present 
fiscal emergency by resorting to increased 
taxation rather than by more borrowings 
by the Government. The expenses of 
Government should be curtailed, he said. 
Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 
soula, Mont., a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, just back 
from a campaign in Montana for curtail- 
ment of State tax burdens, said orally 
that there is more of a burden in the 
State taxes in this country than there is 
in the Federal taxes. He referred to 
State taxes, county and town taxes and 
school taxes. 
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Available 
Highly qualified 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


offers part time on reasonable basis to 
manufacturer where separate patent de- 
partment is not warranted. ‘Location: 
New York. Box 23, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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Utility Mergers 
In Northwestern 
States Described 


Federal Economist Review 
Reorganization of Thre 
Standard Companies to 
Trade Commission 


Difficulties of three northwestern public 


utility companies of the Standard Gas & | ,) 


Electric Company group, in which all 
three went into receivership and were 
reorganized and certain debts owed by 


them to Standard and H. M. Byllesby &| ; 


Co. were “forgiven” in connection with 
the formation of successor companies, 
were described Oct. 1 by Dr. T. W 
Mitchell, economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, at hearings in its utilities 
investigation. 

The three companies were the Tacoma 
Gas Company, Everett Gas Company, and 
Northern Idaho & Montana Power Com- 
pany, Dr. Mitchell testified, continuing 
his review of the history of the Standard 
Company, a concern heading a group of 
c@mpanies in 20 States. 


Difficulties Described 


companies were in financial difficulties, Dr. 
@Mitchell said, failing during much of the 


| 


| 


| 
! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





State Supervisors 


Seek Road Funds 


Ask Congress to Continue the 
Usual Appropriations for 
Highway Building 


Sart Lake Crry, Uran, Oct. 1—The 


S| American Association of State Highway 
e Officials at its “final session here today 


asked Congress to continue to make the 
usual appropriation: and Federal aid and 
forest funds, and to continue its policy of 
building highways across public lands at 
Federal expense... No request was made 
for greater appropriations. 

The association also asked that Congress 


aid participation in highway building. 

The organization’s members were urged 
to take steps to prevent the growth of 
‘questionable associations” whose chief 
motive is to organize highway associations 
to promote routes other than those chosen 
and marked by the -National Highway 
Board. 

The association pledged its members to 
put to beneficial use any Federal money 
Congress wishes to put into the hands of 
workers by way of emergency highway 
work. A resolution was adopted praising 
President Hoover for his efforts in securing 
the emergency fund for 1931 highway 


| building. 


F. E. Everett, @ommissioner of Highways 


|of New Hampshire, was elected president 
In the period from 1910 to 1917, these | 


| first district; 


time to earn enougl. to meet fixed charges. | 


During this time, the Standard Company 
and the Byllesby Company, heading the 
entire Standard group, carried in suspense 
various obligations of the northwestern 
concerns to help them to get on a paying 
basis, but the deficits grew and in Decem- 
ber, 1916, and January, 1917, the t 
companies went into receivership. he 
Northern Idaho & Montana Company had 
been “grossly over-capitalized” before its 
acquisition by the Standard group, Dr. 
Mitchell said. 

In the reorganization the Mountain 
States Power Company took over the as- 
sets of the Northern Idaho and Montana 
Company; the Puget Sound Gas Company 
took over the assets of the Everett Gas 


ree | 


Company; and the Tacoma Gas & Fuel | 


Company took over the assets of the Ta- 
coma Gas Company. Bonded indebted- 
ness of the companies and other fixed 
charges were reduced, and stock of the 
new companies was transferred to the 
Standard and Byllesby companies through 


a complicated series of exchanges, ap- | 


proximately value for value, Dr. Mitchell 
testified. 


Outlines Transactions 


| 
| 


| 
| 


After the reorganization, the three con- | 


cerns proceeded on a satisfactory basis, 
@Ur. Mitchell said. 

Dr. Mitchell outlined the transactions 
through which Standard obtained its in- 
@crest in the San Diego Consolidated Gas 


& Electric Company and the Oklahoma | 


Gas & Electric Company, involving the 
marketing of securities of the Standard 
Company through @ syndicate consisting 
of the Byllesby Company and W. P. Bon- 
brignt & Company. 


Transactions in 1911 between the Stand- | 


ard Company and the Utilities Investment 
Company, formed by the individuals prom- 
inent in the Byllesby and Standard com- 
panies, were reviewec by Dr. Mitchell, the 
transactions consisting largely of stock 
exchanges with little apparent profit to 
either party. Dr. Mitchell pointed out 


that Samuel Insull, at that time a director | 


of Standard, was a stockholder of the 
Utilities Invéstment Company, as was also 
C. E. Groesbeck, of the Standard Com- 
pany. 
Explains Utility Acquisitions 

Dr. Mitchell then explained the organ- 
ization by Standard and Byllesby com- 
panies of the Mississippi Valley Gas & 
Electric Company to take over properties 


of six public utility companies in Louis-| 


ville, Ky., and of Shaffer Oil & Refining 
Company to take over oil properties of 
C. B. Shaffer, involving the authorization 
in the latter transaction of $15,000,000 of 
bonds and of other securities. 


Other Purchases 

In 1922 and 1923 the Standard Company 
igought stocks of the Byllesby Company, 
giving the former about 32 per cent on the 
voting power of outstanding Byllesby 
stock, Dr. Mitchell testified. In August, 
1925, The Byliesby Corporation was or- 
ganized and acquired stock of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company. 

The majerity of the voting stock of The 
Byilesby Corporation has always been con- 
trolled by directors of the Standard Com- 
pany, Dr. Mitchell said he was advised by 
company officers. The stockholders of The 
Byllesby Corporation have an agreement 
that they will not sell their shares without 
giving the other stockholders an oppor- 
tunity to buy at the same price offered 
by an outsider, he said. 

Dr. Mitchell then proceeded with a re- 
cital of acquisitions of various utility prop- 
erties in various States by the Standard 
group. 

The hearing was adjourned to Oct. 2. 


Texas Court Restrains 
Insurer From Operating 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 1. 


re, istrict | : . H 
Judge J.D. Moore, of a a| This gain was registered entirely in do- 


Court of Travis County, 


of the association; G. Clinton Uhl, of Ma- 
ryland, was named vice president for the 
Dwight W. Blackwood, of 
Arkansas, second district; Grover C. Dill- 
man, of Michigan, third, and O. S. War- 
den, of Montana, fourth; W. W. Mark, of 
Delaware, treasurer; Fred R. White, of 
Iowa; L. H. Wentz, of Oklahoma, and 
Gibb Gilchrest, of Texas, executive com- 
mittee. 


Output of Petroleum 


Drops 12 Per Cent 
In Month of August 


Closing of East Texas and 
Oklahoma Fields Chief 
Causes of Decline, Says 
Bureau of Mines 


Closing of the East Texas and Okla- 
homa oil fields last month resulted in a 
decrease of nearly 200,000 barrels in daily 
petroleum production, the Bureau of 
Mines, epartment of Commerce, an- 
nounced Oct. 1 in making public produc- 
tion statistics for the month of August. 


Declining production combined with in-, 


creased refinery activity, the Bureau said, 
resulted in the largest monthly with- 
drawal from stock in history. The with- 
drawal was close to 16,000,000 barrels. 

Total production for the nation de- 
clined 12 per cent, the statistics dis- 
closed, with Oklahoma's output dropping 
133,000 barrels, the East Texas output de- 
clining 59,000, and the California produc- 
tion falling “slightly.” The average daily 
production for the country was 2,207,000 
barrels, the statement said. 

The statement follows in full text: 

According to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
the production of crude petroleum in the 
United States during August, 1931, 
amounted to 68,418,000 barrels, a daily 
average of 2,207,000 barrels. This repre- 
sents a decline of 308,000 barrels, or 12 
per cent, from the previous month. The 
chief causes of the decline in output in 
August were the shutdown of ail but the 
“stripper” wells in Oklahoma soon after 
Aug. 1 and the closing in of all wells in 
the East Texas field late in the month. 
Production in the Oklahoma City field, 
the only field in Oklahoma with a mate- 
rial amount of flush production, fell from 
a daily average of 157,000 barrels a day 
in July to 24,000 barrels daily in August. 
Production in the East Texas fields fell 
from a daily average of 519,000 barrels in 
Jily to 460,000 barrels daily in August. 
The output in California showed a small 
decrease due mainly to a falling off at 
Kettleman Hills. 

Crude Stocks Decline 

The material decline in output, with an 
increase in refinery activity, was reflected 
in crude stocks which fell off nearly 14,- 
€00,000 barrels. Stocks of refined prod- 
ucts fell off 2,000,000 barrels, giving a total 
withdrawal from all stocks of close to 16,- 
000,000 barrels. This represents the larg- 
est monthly withdrawal ever made from 
total stocks. The daily average new sup- 
ply during August totaled 2,314,000 bar- 
rels, whereas the daily average indicated 
domestic demand for all oils was 2,648,000 


| barrels. This indicates an* approximate 
deficiency in August of 334,000 barréls 
daily. 


temporary injunction against the Home} 


Benevolent Association of St. Jo, with gen- 
eral sales office at Dallas, and against H. 

Waldo, restraining the defendants from 
selling or offering for sale any policies or 
certificates of insurance. 

The suit was filed by Attorney General 
James V. Allred and Assistant Attorney 
General Everett L. Looney. The petition 
allegeti that the company is doing an in- 
surance business in Texas in violation of 
the State law. 


Electricity Plays Chief Part 
In Work on Hoover Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pany was able to furnish cheap power for 
construction purposes since it is to be a 
purchaser of electricity from the Govern- 
ment when the project is completed and 
then can use its transmission line to carry 
that power in the opposite direction. 

In the meantime details are being 
worked out for the erection of the power 
pitot that is to be constructed in the 
canyon below the dam and for the huge 
turbines and generators that are to be 
placed in those power houses. 

Each of the main generating units will 
be capable of generating 72,000 kilowatts. 
These units will generate power muca of 
which will be transmitted to southern 
California for distribution by ihe Bureau 
of Power and Light of the City of Los 
Angeles and the Southern California Edi- 
son and Associated Companies. 

These contractors for power have been 
conferring with the Government in re- 
gard to the machinery and equipment to 
be installed in the power plant and as 
soon as the details are agreed upon the 
Government will be in a position to pro- 
ceed with final plans for the power plant 


Refined Products: Daily average runs 
to stills of crude petroleum continued to 
increase during August, when they 
amounted to 2,602,000 barrels, a gain of 
29,000 barrels over the previous month. 


mestic crude runs since the daily aver- 
age throughout of foreign crude dropped 
off 12,000 barrels. 


Imports and Exports Lower 
The daily average output of motor fuel 


; also continued to gain, amounting to 1,- 


| July. 


and with specifications for turbines and! 


ggnerators. 

ese latter are so large that they must 
be specially built and a good deal of time 
in advance of their need will be required 
on the task. 


up.simultaneously with the dam and the 
machinery will be installed so that power’ 


The power houses will go: 


267,000 barrels in August as against 1,- 
240.000 barrels in July. Both imports and 
exports of gasoline were lower in August 
than in July. The indicated domestic de- 
mand for motor fuel in August totaled 39,- 
459,000 barrels, exactly the same as in 
This represents a gain over August, 
1930, of 5.6 per cent. Stocks of motor 
.uel continued to decline and on Aug. 31, 
1931, amounted to 37,190,000, a decrease 
irom the previous month of 3,142,000 bar- 
rels. These stocks represent 27 days’ sup- 
ply as compared with 28 days’ supply on 
hand a month ago and with 29 days’ sup- 
ply on hand a year ago. 

The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 363 refineries 
with an aggregate daily recorded crude- 
oil capacity of 3,775,820 barrels, covering, 
as far as the Bureau is able to determine, 
all operations during August, 1931. These 
refineries operated during August at 69 
per cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, as compared with 360 refineries 
operating at 68 per cent of their capacity 
in July. 


may be generated as soon as the reservoir 
has filled up to the level of the power and 
irrigation outlets which will be about a 
year before the dam has risen to its ulti- 
mate height. e 

A number of high voltage power lines 
must be constructed from the dam site to 
the Los Angeles area to transmit the elec- 
tricity generated. A single circuit can 
carry but some 150,000 kilowatts and it is 
figured that the City of Los Angeles ulti- 
mately will require four circuits to handle 
its share of the power. The Southern 
California Edison Company will need two 
circuits while the Southern Sierras Com- 
pany will probably need only the one cir- 
cuit that it has already built. In the 
Plans will be incorpcrated provisions for 
the power requirements of Nevada and 
Arizona. 


iminate the per-mile limit of Federal | 
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| Personal Injury Cases Are Scheduled 
On Appellate Docket of Supreme Court 


Powers of Judicial Tribunal to Try Questions of Fact Previ- 
ously Determined by an Administrative Tribunal Disputed 
In Three Proceedings 





| 


| [Continued from Page 6.1 

gaged in interstate commerce solely within 
the District of Columbia from the opera- 
tion of the act, or whether it excluded 
|from its operation all railroad employes 
engaged in interstate commerce regard- 
less of location. 

In the case of Gluck v. Kemper, No. 
284, an employe had recovered a judg- 
ment in Missouri in an action against an 
employer for injuries. ‘The injury was 
sustained after the effective date of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act making pro- 
ceedings thereunder the exclusive remedy. 
The judgment was attacked on the ground 
that it was void for want of jurisdiction 
because the petition did not show on its 
face that the Compensation Commission 
had exclusive jurisdiction. 

The Missouri Supreme Court ruled that 
the defects, in the absence of a demur- 
rer, were cured by the State statute of 
jeofails, notwithstanding the fact that de- 
murrers to the evidence had been filed 
at the close of the plaintiff's case and 
again at the close of the whole case. 
The Supreme Court is asked to decide 
whether under the above circumstances 
the employer's rights were violated, in 
view of another State statute providing 
that the defendant shall be deemed to 
have waived objections not raised by 
|answer or demurrer “excepting only the 
objection to the jurisdiction of the court 
over the subject matter of the action.” 

~+ + 

The validity of a 1927 amendment to 
the Michigan Workmen’s Compensation 
| Act providing that employers illegally em- 
|ploying minors between 16 and 18 years 
of age must pay double compensation in 
case of an accident is questioned in the 


case of Thomas, Adm., etc. v. Morton Salt | 


Co., No. 83. It is claimed that the classi- 
fication made by the Act is invalid in 
that it excludes illegally employed minors 
under 16 years of age. 

An Oregon employer gave notice of his 
rejection of the Oregon Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and posted a sign to that 
effect. An employe, who had not given 
notice of his rejection of the benefits of 
the statute, was injured While engaged in 
a hazardous occupation. He brought an 
action in law against the employer. The 
employer claimed that his notice of re- 
| jection was not yet effective at the time 
of the injury to the employe and®there- 
| fore set up the Workmen's Compensation 
‘Act as a defense to the action at law. 
The Oregon Supreme Court decided that 
the statute did not afford this defense 
and the Supreme Court in the case of 
Palm v. Hollopeter, No. 53, to decide 
whether the statute, as construed, is vio- 
|jJative of the equal protection clause. The 
case comes to the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal from the Oregon Supreme Court. 

In the case of Denton v. Yazoo and 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. et al., No. 
242, the Supreme Court is asked to decide 
whether a porter in the general employ- 
ment of a railroad and paid by it was 
a servant of the railroad while he was 
engaged in assisting and unloading mail 
‘from a railway car as a part of the serv- 
ices required to be performed by the rail- 
road incident to the transportation of 
mail, or whether the porter was under 
the sole control of the United States Post 
Office employe under postal regula 
tions (Sec. 1293, Par. 2 of 1914 Reg.), so 
as to relieve the railroad from liability 
for injuries sustained by the railway mail 
clerk on account of the negligent act of 
the porter. 


7° 2 ¢ 


The Supreme Court in Lineberry v. 
Woodward & Lothrop, Nos. 278 and 279, 
asked to determine whether a commercial 
establishment in operating elevators for 
the convenience of its customers and em- 
ployes is a common carrier as to such 
elevators, thus subjecting it to the provi- 
sion of an act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. 
232), to the effect that every common 
carrier in the District of Columbia shall 
be liable to its employes for damages 
which may result from the negligence of 
any of its employes. 


The further question is presented 
whether a saleswoman and an elevator 
operator were fellow servants, with re- 


spect to the saleswoman’s right to recover 
damages from an employer for injuries 
sustained by reason of the alleged negli- 
gence of the elevator operator. Finally 
the court is asked to decide by peti- 
tioner in this case whether injuries to a 
saleswoman, received while going from 
one floor to another in the store’s elevator 
during her lunch hour and for the pur- 
pose of making personal purchases, were 
sustained within the scope of employment 
such as to make the iellow servant rule 
applicable, 


- * 


In an action for personal injuries under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, the 
trial court, in discussing the question of 
the care required of employers in fur- 
nishing seamen with equipment and ap- 
pliances, said that “employers of seamen 
may not be insurers, but a much higher 
degree of care must be required of them 
than is required of employers of shore 
servants.” The Supreme Court, in States 
Steamship Company v. Wychgel, No. 132, 


is asked to decide whether or not the 
above instructions were correct. 
The court is also asked to decide 


whether the doctrine of res ipsa loquitor 
was applicable in an action at law under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 when 
a seaman sought to recover for personal 
injuries resulting from an improper plac- 
ing of the hatch cover upon which he 
stepped under direction of ship's officers, 
the result being that he was precipitated 
into the hold of the ship. 

Whether the defense of assumption of 
risk is applicable to a case where the per- 
son injured is the servant of an independ- 
ent contractor engaged in doing construc- 
tion work for the party who caused the 
injury is the problem presented by the 
case of Southern Pacific Co. v. McCready 
et al., No. 117. 

Twenty cases involving the application 
and construction of the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act are on the docket 
of the Supreme Court. 

>> - + 

In the case of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. et al. v. Terte, Judge, 
etc., No. 130, a suit was brought against 
a railroad in the Missouri courts under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act for 
injuries sustained in Colorado, the plain- 
tiff, before suit, having establjshed his 
residence in Missouri. It was alleged that 
the injuries were due to the negligence 
of a railroad incorporated in Delaware 
and licensed to do business in Colorado 
but not in Missouri. The railroad did 
not do any business in Missouri other 
than soliciting freight and passengers to 
be carried over its lines. The_ question 
which the Supreme Court is asked to de- 
cide is whether it constituted an undue 
and unreasonable burden upon interstate 
commerce to permit the Missouri court 
to take jurisdiction, and hear and deter- 
mine the suit. 

In Southern Ry. Co.—Carolina Division 

|v. Neal, etc., No. 108, the question is pre-| 








attacked by a personal representative. 


A Switching foreman, employed by a 
terminal railroad handling exchanges and 
transfers of cars for all railroads entering 
the city, placed three empty cars in a 
| “drag” of eight cars upon a switch for 
lecal delivery to make possible and facili- 
tate the delivery of the remaining five in- 
After having delivered the 
interstate cars he returned to move the 
local cars which were blocking the cross- 
ing and was injured while engaged in this 


terstate cars. 


| work. 


; sented of whether under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act settlement with an 
injured employe constituted a bar to a 
suit by a personal representative based 
on the same wrongful act, and whether the 
release, allegedly voidable only, can be 





|pany v. Kuhn, Nos. 34 and 35, the em- 
ploye, while awaiting his turn to work, was 
injured. The injury was allegedly caused 
by a defective chisel and the railroad’s 
failure to supply goggles for the protec- 
tion of the eyes. The question presented 
is whether, in an action under the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, it could be 
found that the employe had assumed the 
risk of injury. 

Whether an interstate railroad company 
|which had afranged with a member of 
a gang of train robbers for advance in- 


to rob one of the company’s trains, but 
which did not warn an armed e 
rider employed by it to protect the train 
lof the gang’s plans, could avoid liability 


The Supreme Court in Phillips v.|for the death of the train rider shot 


Union Terminal Ry. Co., No. 376, is asked| during the robbery, in an action under the 
‘to determine whether the switching fore-| Federal Employers’ Liability Act, on the 


man was engaged, at the time of his in- 
jury, in interstate commerce so as to give 
rise to a cause of action under the Fed- 


eral Employer's Liability Act. 


In the case of New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company v. Clar- 
ence Bezue, No. 236, a member of an un- 
skilled labor gang at a round house and 
at the time he was injured, engaged with 
other workmen in rolling the wheels of a 
locomotive which had been used in inter- 


state commerce but which had been 


| repairs. 


commerce. 
| engaged in 


Liability Act. 


for distribution for points 
State. 


+ + + 
Another case _ involving 
bility Act 
Southern 


should be 
Ry. Co. v. 


applied 


|} gaged in 


Hamilton, 
The point in issue in this case is whether 
an injured freight car repairer was en- 
interstate commerce while re- 


the 


ques- 
tion of when the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
is that of 


No. 193. 


in 
the round house for about 10 days for 
It was alleged that the locomo- 
| tive had been withdrawn from interstate 
While he was engaged in this 
| work he was injured and the question 
presented by the case is whether he was 
interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the Federal Employers’ 


A member of a train crew was injured 
while en route with a train of empty cars 
within 
He was moving under specific or- 

ders to get a train of loaded cars, some 
of which were billed in interstate com- 
merce and contained coal to points con- 
signed outside the State but these cars 
| were not grouped together in a train at 
the time the employe received his orders. | 
In the light of these facts the question! 
presented by Jarvis v. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co., No. 189, is whether 
this member of the train crew was em- 
ployed in interstate commerce. 


the 


ground that the train rider, as a matter 
of law, had assumed the risk of being 
shot by the robbers by undertaking to 
protect the train, is the issue in the case 
of Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v.. David, etc., 
No. 365. e 

In the case of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. v. Saxon, etc., No. 291, 
a brakeman threw a switch which ad- 
mitted a freight train to a siding. It was 
alleged that he was not required or ex- 
| pected to get on the train while passing 


cars as they passed. He was allaged to 
have made two moves as though under- 
taking to catch some car while running 
along side of the train. His body was 
found lying by the track at a place near 
a depression or soft place in the pathway 
| but, .llegedly, not showing what deceased 
was doing at the time of his death. No 


action. 


the cause to the jury or to sustain a 
verdict of negligence against the railroad. 
| ++ + 

Whether the defendant railroad’s mo- 
tion for a nonsuit after it had rested its 
case, without introducing evidence, Was 
properly overruled in an action under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act and the 
Federal Safety Appliance Act for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by its employe 
on an interchange track of the defendant 
and another railroad, a codefendant, 
where it is claimed that at the time of 
the motion there was no evidence that 
defendants were joint tort-feasors, or 
that there was any actionable negligence 


| pairing the brake shoe on an empty car on the part of the defendant, and, if not, 


which was being used for both interstate 
intrastate commerce and while such 
car was on an interchange track for de- 
The car 


and 


livery to the company owning it. 


had just 
commerce. 
The Supreme Court 


fires of an engine which 
means of connecting pipes, 


on coal, 
-~ + + 


In Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. Co. 
Industrial Commission of Illinois and 
Thomas, No. 79, an employe was injured 
while engaged in work on a coal chute | 

The chute sup- 
switching engines 
Some of the 
interstate commerce. | 
The issue presented by the case is whether 
‘an action based on the injuries sustained | 
should be brought under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act or under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of Illinois where 


Vv. 


in a railroad terminal. 
plied coal to several 
engaged in switching cars. 
cars were used in 


the accident occurred. 
Whether risk of injury 


v. Bevin, etc., No. 213. 


without 
it, or 


obtaining a promise 
if he continued 


with it or quit. 
-~ + + 


Whether a railroad was liable in an ac- 
tion under the Federal Employers’ Liabil- 
itv Act for an alleged wrongful death re- 
violated a 
rule of the railroad regarding the opera- 
tion of its trains is involved in the cases 
v. 


sulting to an employe who 


of Elgin, 
Churchill, 


Joliet & Eastern 
Adm., etc., Nos. 


mission in evidence at 


granted, 


The petitioner in the case of Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. v. Berry, 
decide 
the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, whftre the 
knew of the 
manner in which trains were switched at 
the place of injury, the railroad was un- 
der a duty to give him warning of im- 
pending danger in the absence of proof 
unusual 
danger by the railroad’s departure from 


No. 73, 
whether, 


asked the 
an action 


has 
in 


court 
under 


injured employe allegedly 


that he had been expescd 


its practice of giving warnings. 


In Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 


was 


to 


from 


to 


Ry. 


to 


to 


has granted 
petition for certiorari in the case of Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway Com- 
pany v. Bolle, No. 60, in which the ques- 
tion in issue is whether an injured em-| 
ploye of a railroad was engaged in inter- 
state commerce, within the provisions of 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, when 
he sustained an injury while tending the 
used, by 
heat 
depot and sometimes interstate buses, the 
accident occurring when the engine had 
been hauled to a partciular point to take 


using a 
defective shovel, the danger involved be- 
ing appreciated, is an ordinary risk of a 
railroad section laborer which is assumed 
by him or whether it is an extraordinary 
risk is the problem presented to the court 
in Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navig. Co. 
The further ques- 
tion is presented of whether under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act the em-|} 
plove in this case did assume the risk of 
injury if he objected to using the shovel 
repair | 
to use the shovel 
in conformity to an order to go to work 


Co. 


completed a trip in intrastate 


the 


a 


86 and 87. 

The propriety of the trial court’s ad- 
a trail of a suit 
for damages under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act of a municipal ordinance lim- 
iting the speed of trains is the issue in 
the case of Southern Railway Company 
v. Moore, Administrator, etc., No. 45. The 
petition for certiorari in,this case has been 


whether the jury was properly permitted 
to consider the evidence of the codefend- 
ant, and of the plaintiff in rebuttal, 
to the liability of the defendant after the 


it did not thereafter participate in the 


the jury, are the questions presented by 


Hamilton, No. 194. 
An action was brought under the Fed- 


eral Employers’ Liability Act in Grand 
Trunk Western Railway Company Vv. 
Heatlic, Administratrix, etc., No. 127, in 


with a resultant 


train. It was alleged that these trainmen 
were driving the rear train through a fog 
fat 40 miles an hour. 


| sufficient to sustain a finding of negli- 
| gence, 

The same questions are presented 
ithe cases of Grand Trunk Western Rail- 
{way Company v. Drew, Administratrix, 
etc., No. 128, and Grand Trunk Western 
Railway Company v. White, No. 129. 

i 

; Whether a railroad employe, in an ac- 
tion under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act and the Boiler Inspection Act, 
was entitled to a directed verdict upon 
| proof that the railroad had violated the 
Boiler Inspection Act, and that such vio- 
jlation was at least one cause of the ac- 
'cident, irrespective of any other possibl 
|contributing cause, or whether 
|sheuld have been submitted to the jury 
;on evidence to determine the proximate 
cause of the accident, is the problem in- 


|& Ohio Ry. Co., No. 224. 


In the case of Meisenhelder, etc., Vv. 


Court sustained the action of the trial 
court in rendering judgment for an in- 
,terstate railroad company notwithstand- 
ing a verdict against the company 


couplers during “kicking” movement 
the cars. The action of the trial court 
was sustained on the ground that there 
was no evidence of maintenance of de- 


or of company’s negligence in the move- 
ment of the cars in disregard of the 


assumed 
The pe- 


man, as a matter of law, 
rick of going between the cars. 
titioner in this case asks 


Court erred in upholding the trial court. 
Unless otherwise noted, the foregoin~ 


presented to the court, and in which 


therefore no action has been taken. 


The next articles of the series, pre- 
senting a summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases pending on 
ithe appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will be 
published in the issue of Oct. 3. One of 
the articles will relate to corporation 
cases and the other to cases involving 
aliens. 





~ FINANCIAL NOTICE 





Section 


against 


Dated, Brooklyn, N. Y 





the Sth day of September, 1931 





NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York, 
72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


Globe Bank and Trust Company 


heretotore conducting business in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, all in 
the City and State of New York, to present the said claims to me and to make 
proper proof thereof at 815 Broadway 
the main office of the said bank 


within thirty-five (35) days of date hereof, the last day of 
presenting such claims being the tenth day of October, 1931. 
After said date, no claims will be accepted by me. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York in charge of 
Globe Bank and Trust Company in Liquidation. 


|Agreement Reached That Any 





| 


formation as to the plans of the gang} 


trained | 


| 
| 
| 


through the siding but was to watch the | Several 


defendant had closed its case and fwhen | 
trial until the time of the argument to} 


the case of Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v.| 


| petition of attorneys for business groups 





Oklahoma Delays 


Insurance Hearing 


Compensation Rate Increase 
Shall Be Retroactive 


OKLAHOMA City, OKta., Oct. 1.) 
The State Insurance Board has granted 


opposing a 57.9 per cent rate increase in 
compensation jnsurance premiums for 
continuance of the hearing to Oct 26 
so auditors for these groups can complete 
their analysis of reports filed with the 
Insurance Board by the companies. 
Opposition of attorneys for the in- 
surance companies to a continuance sub- | 
sided when the Insurance Board granted 


tion insurance policies written Oct. 1 or} 
later, until the time a final decision is 
made by the Board as to rates, may con- 
tain a stipulation for the companies that 
the rate will be whatever is fixed finally. | 
If the Insurance Board should grant an 
increase in rates later, the higher rates 
would be retroactive to Oct. 1, 1931. 
The premium rate increase is opposed | 
by attorneys for Associated Industries of | 
Oklahgma, the Oklahoma Retail Mer- 
chant’s Association, and by Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Berry King, representing the) 
Governor. 





Some Improvement | 


| 


In Employment Is | 


Shown During Week 


Industries Reveal 
Progress, According to 
Reports to President's Re- 
lief Organization 


| 


Some improvement in employment con- 


one was found who had witnessed the! ditions is noted in reports from various | 
The Supreme Court is asked to | localities. received ( 
decide whether in an action for injuries|30 by the Presidént’s Organization on 
resulting in death, under the Federal Em-| 


nd made public Sept. 


Unemployment Relief. (The Organiza- 


in the issue of Oct. 1.) The review of 
cities proceeds in full text: 


Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.: According to the 
Mayor’s Relief Committee, employment 
conditions have not materially changed 
since last report. Governor Buck of Dela- 
ware is having the heads of all State 
| Departments survey the potential work of 
a noncompetitive nature that might be 


with funds provided by appropriations. 
Consideration is to be given later to the 
necessity of reporting facts to a special 
| session of the State Legislature and hav- 
ing the Legislature appropriate addi- 
tional funds from the existing surplus in 
the State treasury. Every effort is to 


as | be expended in a State program to afford} 


employment to citizens desirous thereof. 
Mayors throughout the State will ascertain 
the facts in their various localities so 
that necessary relief programs may be in- 
augurated. Retail business in the Wil- 
mington district is slightly improved. 


Virginia Cities 





an effort to hold the railroad liable for | ¢,4 J 
the alleged failure of the train ahead to | $460,647, “ 
|throw out signal fuses in a dense fog) 
rear-end collision caus- | 
ing injury to trainmen on a following | Bureau of the 


The question in- | 
volved is whether or not the evidence is! 


in | 


for ern Silk 
the death of a brakeman for injuries sus- to a full-time schedule at their plant, as 
tained when he was crushed between two well as the branch plant at Kernersville. 
of |The preseat rate of output will be main- 


fective coupler by the company in viola-| chased by the Clyde Fabrics, Inc. 
tion of the Federal Safety Appliance Act mill is to be reorganized and operated on 


Virginia Cities: Building permits in the 
City of Richmond for repairs and new 
work for the month of August totaled 


July, 1931. The August, 
amounted to about 
1930, permits. 


1931, permits 
one half of August, 
The Public Employment 
City of Richmond states 
| that their August registrations were 5,618 
as against 6,072 for July, 1931. 

Roanoke reports an increase of 55 em- 
ployes and $1,500 in pay rolls in a survey 
covering 24 organizations. There was no 
|}change in working hours. Building per- 
mits for that city in the past week 
amounted to $12,000. For the City of 
Norfolk there were $60,000 worth of build- 
ing permits issued, and a Norfolk con- 
tractor obtained the award for a $30,000 
job at Langley Field. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: Special sales conducted 
by local merch is have had a tendency 
to stimulate buying in the Charlotte trade 
area. Merchants report an increase of 


e approximately 10 per cent over the same 
the case Period of last year. 


North Carolina Cities 
North Carolina Cities: In Western 


volved in the case of Wells v. Chesapeake North Carolima, the majority of the cotton 


mills are resuming night schedules, par- 
ticularly at Selma, North Wilkesboro, and 


| Byram, etc., Rec. Chic. Milw. & St. Paul’ Enka, N. C. The American Enka Cor- 
| Ry. Co., No. 211, the Minnesota Supreme | poration, 


near Asheville, 
on full-time schedule, its mills giv- 
ing employment at the present time to 
approximately 2,000 people. The South- 
sills of Greensboro are holding 


is operating 


tained for an indefinite period. 


The Clyde Mills at Newton, N. C,, 
have announced having been _ pur- 
The 


a more extensive scale. 
In the cotton-growing sections there is 


brekeman’s safety under the Federal Em- much talk of the contemplated plans of a 
ployers’ Liability Act and that the brake-| number of companies to 


utilize vacant 


the buildings for the purpose of storing sur- 


plus cotton, and during the past week 


the Supreme arrangements have been made and con- 
Court to find that the Minnesota Supreme tracts let for the revamping and recon- 


construction by one company of several 
of these vacant buildings, with the idea 


cases are pending on petitions for writs|of storing approximately 15,000 bales of 
of certiorari which have not been formally cotton. 


Charles A. Shefficld, Assistant Director 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


| 


carried forilwin the Winter relief program | 


hich is $181,546 more than in| 


Canning Industry 
And Harvesting 
Offer More Work 


Some Improvement Noted in 
Textile Mills, According 


To Monthly Review of the 
Employment Service 


Little change in the industrial employ- 


|ment situation was noted during August 


although harvesting and canning factories 
provided seasonal work, according to the 


|their request that workmen's compensa-| synopsis issued Sept. 30 by the Employ- 


ment Service, Department of Labor. 
(The synopsis was printed in full text in 
the issue of Oct. 1.) The Service’s re- 
view of employment conditions in States 
follows in full text: 


Alabama i 


A large surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the State during August. 
There was a further reduction in the forces 
employed in the coal mines, several were 
closed, and the mines in operation worked 
part time. Curtailed schedules generally 
prevailed in the lumber mills and a num- 
ber were closed. The majority .of the 
textile establishments including nearly all 
knitting mills, reported full-time. A few 
iron and steel mills were closed and em- 
ployment decreased in the iron and steel 
plants in operation. The building pro- 
grams in various cities remained below 
normal. Municipal improvements ab- 
absorbed a number of men who had been 
idle for some months. 


Arizona 


Highway construction increased some- 
what during August, and approximately 
3,000 men were employed on this work at 
the close of the month Municipal improve- 
ments in the various cities provided em- 
ployment for a large number of men. 
There was little change in the volume of 
building, and a surplus of building-crafts 
men was apparent in practically all locali- 
ties. There was a slight increase in em- 
ployment in the gold-mining districts; 


oe ‘ | however, copper mining remained far be- 
ployers’ Liability Act, the above evidence tion’s summary of conditions and the first low normal, and a large surplus of skilled 
was sufficient to warrant submission of | section of the review of cities were printed | metal miners and smelter men obtained. 


| Conditions in the lumber industry were 
| far from satisfactory, and a large surplus 
| of men usually engaged in sawmills and 
| logging camps was noted. The ice plants 
land beverage-manufacturing establish- 
|ments engaged some additional help. 
| Practically all other plants worked with 
| curtailed forces in most instances, There 
| was some increase in calls for farm help 
for plowing and preparing the fields for 
{the Winter lettuce crop, cultivating and 
irrigating citrous groves, and. other mis- 
cellaneous farm work. A small number 
of cotton pickers were employed in the 
cotton fields, this numper to be increased 
as the crop matures. The cotton gins 
and cottonseed-oil mills will open for 
| their seasonal runs during September, pro- 
| viding employment for additional men. 
With the single exception of cotton pick- 
j;ers,,a surplus of labor was apparent 
throughout the State during August. 


Arkansas 


| A-seasorval slackening of industrial activi- 
| ties and a slight decline in employment 
occurred in a number of plants through- - 
{out the State during August. There was 
la further reduction in the forces employed 
| in the coal mines, several’ were closed, and 
| the mines in operation worked part time,, 
A resumption of work is expected in the 
|coal mines during September which will 
| provide employment for a large number 
|of miners. Several additional contracts 
| recently let by the Government along the 
| Mississippi River offered employment to 
| several hundred men. Buildifig programs 
/in the various cities remained below 
|normal; however, a number of Federal, 
| State, and municipal improvements are 
soon to start. There was little demand 
| for clerical help in any locality and a de- 
icided surplus of male and female office 
| workers prevailed. There was sufficient 
| farm help for all requirements. There will 
| soon be a demand for thousands of labor- 
‘ers for cotton picking, with no shortage 
indicated. 


California 


Seasonal activities occasioned by the 
harvesting, canning, drying, and packing 
of fruits, and highway construction and 
maintenance caused some increase in the 
volume of employment; however, consid- 
erable unemployment prevailed through- 
out the State in August. The canning of 
peaches, pears, and plums reached the 
maximum, with nearly all plants operat- 
ing full time. A large surplus of oOil- 
field workers existed in both the Midway 
fields and southern California district. 
Practically all mining activity was con- 
fined to gold and quicksilver, for which 
an ample supply of labor was availajble. 
Manufacturing operations generally con- 
tinued at a low level. The State Division 
of Highways had 121 road contracts un- 
der construction at an estimated cost of 
over $17.172,100, 47 bridges at a cost of 
$3,451,480, and miscellaneous road work 
costing over $1,763.670, these projects em- 
ploying large numbers of men. Building 
remained below normal for this season of 
the year. 


Colorado 


Industrial activity and employment gen- 
erally remained below normal during Au- 
gust and a surplus of male and female la- 
bor prevailed. Harvesting of the grain, 
hay, bean, tomato, peach, and cantaloupe 
crops, with irrigation work and Fall plow- 
ing, offered employment to a large num- 
ber’ of farm workers. Harvesting of the 
sugar-beet crop will start: late in Septem- 
ber, providing employment for approxi- 
mately 25,000 field workers, of whom an 
ample supply will be available. Large 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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UNITY may ordi- 
nce; but right now 


it is beating a tattoo— on every Hup- 
mobile showroom window. Come 
in and find out why it is so insistent. 


HUPM 


OBILE 


Sixes and Eights +> Free-Wheeling at no extra cost 


Hupp Motor CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best cer of its class in the wortd” 
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Right to Continue “Missouri Reduces 


Operation of Ship 


Service Favored 


I, C. C. Examiner Proposes 

- New Haven Line Retain Its 
Authority to Operate But 
Advises Censure 


Recommendation that the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad be per- 
mitted to continue the operation of its 


steamship lines between Providence, R. I.,| 


and New York City, as well as other 
steamship operations on Long Island 
Sound and the Connecticut River, was 
made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Oct. 1 by Examiner John H. 
Howell in a proposed report. (Docket No. 
6469.) os 

The proceedings involved a petition of 
the Colonial Navigation Co., which op- 
erates competing steamships between 
Providence and New York, urging the 
Commission to institute an investigation 
into certain alleged “unfair practices” of 
the New Haven’s lines, which were held to 
be in violation of the Panama Canal Act. 


leged Practices 
Among the “unfair practices’ com- 
plained of by the Colonial Company was 
the reduction of rates on certain of the 
Sound lines to meet competition of com- 
peting companies. “The Colonial,” said 


the examiner's report, “contends that this | 
action defeats the purpose of the Panama | 


Canal Act, but it would be difficult to 
distinguish it, in that respect, for any 
reduced rate on a particular commodity 
published by one of the New England 
Steamship Company’s (the New Haven’s 
Providence-New York line) 

“In either case,” said Mr. Howell, “the 
rate could be condemned only if it were 
insufficient to yield a reasonable return 
or it was evident that it was published 


in an effort, or was part of an effort, to} 


eliminate independent steamer competi- 
tion on the Sound. 

“Independent steamer lines are free to 
make divisional arrangement with truck- 
ers; the steamship company is precluded 
from doing that and can handle traffic 
controlled by independent truckmen only 
on published port-to-port rates. 

“All things considered,” said the ex- 
aminer, “there appears sufficient ground 
for a finding that continued operation 
by petitioner (the New Haven) of the six 
Sound lines will neither exclude, prevent, 
nor reduce competition on the Sound. It 
is evident that Connecticut River: tonnage 
is insufficient to support 
steamer lines, and having found that op- 
eration by petitioner of the existing line 
between New York and Hartford is in the 
interest of: the public and of advantage to 
the commerce and convenience of the 
people it would seem to follow that con- 
tinuance thereof will neither exclude, pre- 
vent, mor reduce competition on the river 
and sound.” 

The examiner recommended, however, 


that the Commission should censure the | 


New Haven for its activities in preventing 
the Colonial Navigation Company .from 


, renewing its charter of one of the boats | 
of the Baltimore Steam Packet Company | 


and “should caution it against any fur- 
ther actions of this or a kindred nature.” 


Mir Services Curtailed 


By Chilean National Lines | 


Air services to Southern Chile have been 
Suspended and service to Northern Chile 


has been reduced by Chilean National Air | 


Lines, a government-operated commercial 
Passenger, mail, and freight service. Ar- 
rangements have been made for train or 
bus connections with some towns formerly 


served by planes.—Department of Com- 
merce. 


Air Service From London 
To Cape Town Postponed 


Through air transport service from Lon- 


don to Cape Town will be begun Jan. 1, 


the opening having been postponed to in- 
Sure satisfactory operation. Eight days 
will be required for the trip from Cairo 
to Cape Town.—Department of Commerce. 


Railway Rate Complaints 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


Potatoes. No. 24733.—Board of Railroad 
Commissioners of South Dakota v. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rates on potatoes from points in 
South Dakota to points in other States as 
excessive when compared with rates ap- 
acento between stations in North Dakota, 

innesota, Wyoming and Nebraska on the 
One hand and stations in western trunk 
line, southwestern, southern and official 
territories on the other in violation of sec- 
tion 1, in violation of the fourth section of 
the act; unduly preferential of shippers in 
adjacent States in violation of section 3. 

Rough Rice. No. 24734—The El Campo 
Rice Milling Co., El Campo, Tex., v. The 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad. Against 
rates on rough rice from points in west 
Texas to El Campo for milling and the prod- 
ucts shipped to Houston, Galveston and 
Texas City, Tex., for export and coastavise 
movement on the basis of 1712 per cent 
of first class as unjust and unreasonable 
and preferential of millers located at 
Houston. 

Woolens. No. 24735.—Seminole Manufac-. 
turing Company, McAlester, Okla., v. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway. Against 
rates on woo.ens and worsteds to points in 
Oklahoma via Atlantic ports or Gulf routes 
based on a first-class rate of $2.70 per 100 
pounds. 

Woolens. No. 24735, Sub. No. 1.—Seminole 
Manufacturing Company, McAlester, Okla., 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 
Against an alleged attempt to collect un- 
dercharges on shipments of woolens and 
worsteds shipped by water and rail and 
rail-water-and-rail to points in Oklahoma 
via Atlantic ports. 

Crushed Stone, etc. No. 24736 
ley Lime & Stone Company, Inc 
v. The Pennsylvania Railroad. Against 
rates in violation of sections 1 and 2 on 
shipments of quarried products, from Camp- 
bell, Pa., to points in Maryland, by reason 
of the arbitrary mileage used for the cross- 
ing of the Susquehanna River at Campbell. 

Airplanes. No. 24737.—Association of Com- 
merce, Moline, Ill., for the Mono Aircraft, 
Inc., v. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway. Against charges on shipments of 
airplanes, crated, from Moline, Ill., to Los 
Angeles, assessed on carload rate of $4.95 
per 100 pounds on minimum of 10,000 
pounds as unjust and unreasonable to ex- 
tent exceeded the L. C. L. classification 
rating. 

Broadcasting. No. 24738.—Sta-Shine Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc.. New York City v. Station 
WGBB, Freeport, and the National Broad- 
casting Company. Against alleged rates, 
charges, rules, regulations and practices as 
unjust, unreasonable, unlawfully discrim- 
inatory, due in part, to failure to file and 
publish tariffs and alleged failure and re- 
fusal to furnish facilities for sending com- 
Plainant’s messages at night, while pro- 
viding such facilities for other persons. 

Vegetable Oils. No. 24740—The Procter 
& Gamble Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, vy. The Alton Railroad. Against rates 
and charges on carload shipments of soya 
bean oil, from points in Illinois, Indiana 
and Toledo, Ohio, on combination basis to 
Dallas. 

Petroleum Products. 
Grain Dealers Association of Iowa, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on trans- 
portation of fuel. gas, and crude petroleum 
and other low-grade petroleum products, 
carloads, from points in Group B as pub- 
lished in Johanson’s I. C. C. 2295, to points 
in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Missouri. 


York Val- 
, York, Pa., 


No, 24739.—Farmers 


Sound lines. | 


competing | 


| Railway Valuation 


|State Board of Equalization 


| Votes 10 Per Cent Cut for 
53 Carriers 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 1. | 


The Missouri State Board of Equaliza- 
| tion has voted a flat 10 per cent reduc- 
|tion in the assessed valuations of the 53 
steam railroads operating in that State. 

The decrease, which, according to the 
| Board, will mean a reduction of $28,- 
| 000,000 in the valuation of the roads and 
'a saving to them of $500,000 in taxes, was 
ordered by a vote of four to one. Those 


supporting the decrease motion made by | 


Attorney General Strattori Shartel were 
General Shartel, State Auditor L. D. 
|Thompson, Secretary of States Charles 
|/U. Becker and State Treasurer Larry 
| Brunk. Governor Henry S. Caulfield alone 
voted in opposition. 

| Cites Rail Valuation 

| Governor Caulfield stated upon 
nouncing his vote that he was opposing 
/the cut because Missouri now has an 
|average valuation on the steam railroads 
lof $550 per mile, which he declared was 
ithe third lowest among the States of the 
United States. 

The reduction order came as a result 
of a hearing held a week ago during which 
railroad attorneys and tax specialists 
urged the cut in order to aid the present 
precarious financial condition of the roads. 

The State Board of Equalization has 
also reduced the valuation of the Kansas 
City Street Railway Company from the 
$14,257,033 valuation by the State Tax 
Commission to $11,172,000. The St. Louis 
Street Railway Company valuation by 
the Tax Commission was $40,001,026 and 
this figure was reduced to $38,000,000 by 
the Equalization Board. 

Study Other Reductions 

The Board of Equalization also an- 
/nounced that it was considering a 10 per 
cent reduction of the valuation of pipe 
line, telephone and telegraph companies 
in the State. A decision will be reached 
in the near future. 

The State Tax Commission has set the 
| valuation of pipe line companies at $22,- 
| 681,129 and telegraph companies at $6,- 
525,113. It has fixed the valuation of the 
| Southwestern Bell at’ $36,660,460 and the 
| American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at $4'651,418. 


‘Changes Are Announced 
For Canadian Air Mail 


Changes in Canadian air mail service in- 
|clude discontinuance of the Montreal- 
| Toronto route and revision of schedules on 
the Toronto-Detroit service. Service be- 
tween Regina, Moose Jaw, and Edmonton 
has been suspended but service between 
Winnipeg and Calgary has been extended 
to Edmonton.—Department of Commerce. 


Gas Taxed in El Salvador 


Construction of an airport at Santa Ana, 
El Salvador, will be financed ‘by income 
from gasoline tax. Each five-gallon can 
will be taxed approximately 10 cents. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





1931 
$3,065,69! 
1,111,35 
4,879,53 
3,539,80 
876,05: 


| Freight revenue ...... 
| Passenger revenue 
| Total operating revenue ...... 
| Total operating expenses .... 
Net railway operating income ...... 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific System 
-——— August, -—— Eight Months ——, 


1931 
$8,661.63 
2,309,22 
12,060,85 
8,720.03 
1,971,90. 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expenses .. 
| Net railway operating incom 


Chicago, 


c——— August-——__, 


1931 
$1,381.47 
239,11 
1,769,26 
1,430,251 
148,22 


| Freight revenue ... 


| Passenger revenue 

| Total operating revenue . 

| Total operating expenses 

| Net railway operating income ... 


1931 
$5,828.19: 
596,82 
7,461,17 
4,598.84 
1,762,45 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

| Total operating expenses .... 

Net railway operating income .....+- 


Atlantic Coast 
August-———_,, 


= 

1931 
Freight revenue ........seeeeeeeeeees  $2,209,55 
| Passenger revenue seeeeeeseeeee 
| Total operating reVeNUe ..cseeseeees 
| Total operating expenses .... 


Net railway operating income ... 


an- | 


| Great Northern Railway 


Are Announced by I. C. C. | 


| c——— August————,, -—— Eight Months ——_, 


331,445 
2,865,259 
3,271,105 

*594,398 


Cost o f Air 


Stimulation of the American commer- 
|cial air transport system resulting from 
enactment of the Watres Act in 1930 has 
; caused the Post Office Department to 
make expenditures for the public from 
which the Department is not deriving full 
| benefit, it was stated orally Oct. 1 at the 
| Department. 


Since the Watres Act went into effect, 
changing the system of payment for air 
mail transportation from a poundage basis 
to a space-mileage basis, the average cost 
per pound of mail carried has increased 
to record levels, but the cost in terms of 
| miles flown has gone down, it was ex- 
| plained. . 

The air mail payments made by the 
Post Office Department for the first six 
months of the current year, totaling $12,- 
| 625,032.88, were the largest recorded in any 
half-year period, statistics on file at the 
Department of Commerce show, and the 
volume of mail carried also reached a 
record high level. 


The cost of air mail service in terms of | the cost in terms of pounds has increased| by the Safety Section of the American | 


pounds transported rose to $2.75, nearly 
$1 more than the previous cost per pound, 
during the same period last year analy- 


discloses. 


same period more miles were flown for 
each $100,000 expended than ever before. 

The explanation for these apparently 
conflicting trends in air mail expenditures, 
it was stated orally at the Division of Air 
Mail Service, Post Office Department, is 
that trips authorized to provide passenger 
service on mail lines frequently are mad 
with small amounts of mail. Thus, the 
Post Office Department is performing a 
service for commercial aviation in en- 
couraging and helping pay for the pro-| 
vision of supplementary service without | 
securing full benefit from expenditures for 
this purpose. 

The picture is shown most clearly, it was | 
}explained, in comparisons for the fiscal 
year 1931. During that period, the number 
of pounds of mail carried per $100,000 ex- 
pended decreased approximately 11,500, yet 
the number of miles flown per $100,000 ex- 
pended increased about 24,500. | 

Further oral and statistical information 
made available at the Post Office Depart- 
ment and Department of Commerce fol- 
lows: 

An upward trend in cost per pound has 
been noticed since transportation of air 
mail was turned over to operators under 
contract, with the exception of the first 
half of 1930 when a minimum average 
figure was recorded. The cost in terms of 
volume has climbed to higher levels than 
ever before, however, in the last two half- | 
year periods. | 

Excluding the foreign lines, there has | 
been a steady upward march in cost per | 
pound in the last 18 months and the figure | 
of $2.114 per pound for the first half of | 
the current year is almost 80 cents in ex- | 
cess of the figure for the first half of | 





(A 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


-———— August. -——— Eight Months -—, 


1930 
$3,721,241 
1,440,600 
5,931,922 
4,227,698 
1,157,329 


1931 
$26,150,550 
8.151.474 
39.941.430 
29,050,747 
7,024,036 


1930 
$30,618,609 
9,740,016 
46,742,945 
34,863,197 
7,928,300 


9 
4 
7 
1 
4 


1930 
$12,104,761 
3,186,990 
16,763,754 
11,224,815 
3,752,061 


1931 
$73,505,996 
19,291,489 
101,945,878 
75,403,662 
13,881,399 


1930 
$91,382,565 
24,244,893 
126,809,618 
91,870,726 
21,279,126 


1 
9 
7 
1 
S 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
-—— Eight Months - 
1931 1930 
$9,985,719 $13,068,657 
1,682,240 2,295,142 
12,817,839 16,705,987 
11,247,584 13,722,865 
212,466 1,505,479 


—_ 
1930 
$1,966,618 

349,262 
2,502,806 
1,709,963 

492,991 


4 
8 
1 
6 
7 


Company 


1930 
$8,760,980 
888,355 
10,653,760 
6,375,371 
3,294,651 


1931 
$41,127,979 
4,249,890 
50,565,374 


1930 
$52,242,409 
6,352,514 
65,505,702 
38,978,233 50,401,353 
5,205,439 8,538,045 


Line Railroad 


r—— Eight Months —, 
1931 1930 
$30,744,267 $31,201,994 
6,099,220 8,335,438 
40,556,770 43,690,320 
30,428,574 33,770,050 
5,075,577 5,543,540 


2 
3 
4 
7 
7 


New 


1930 
$2,936,059 
514,296 
3,781,870 
3,796,713 
*230,475 


19; 


4 $4,49 


Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation 


c———  August————, -—— Eight Months —_, 


1931 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenue .. 
Total operating expenses 
Net railway operating income . 


$2,145,677 
269,230 
2,618,885 
2,036,028 
495,388 


1930 
$2,756,395 
369,312 
3,359,521 
2,496,938 
769,532 


1931 
$17,950,415 
1,467,545 
20,889,641 
17,939,927 
2,357,365 


1930 
$21,422,679 
1,932,563 
25,056,057 
20,469,136 
3,594,862 


1 
$6,54 
1,08! 
8,25 
6,48 
96 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


€ 


1931 
| Freight revenue ......+.+0+ eevcocse 


Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue .. 

Total operating expenses ......s+5 
Net railway operating income 


Atch 


August————, 


1931 


$11,421,398 
1,721,537 
14,117,383 
8,749,249 


Total operating revenue ... 
Total operating expenses 


Net railway operating income ...... 3,883.61 


August- 


$6,107,733 
646,905 
7,202,965 
5,862,290 
953,247 


——— ,—— Eight Months —, 
1930 1931 1930 
$7,435,388 $50,675,213 $63,171,911 
967.683 5,743,161 8,392,158 
8,950,797 60,646,575 76,539,405 
7,420,909 50,263,791 64,984,486 
1,002,036 6,535,992 7,572,273 


ison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
-—— Eight Months — 


$1,87 


21 


1,65 
26 


Mail Per Pound | 
Increased Under Watres Act 


| Post Office Expenditures Said to Prove Helpful 


To Development of Aviation 


1931 
$1,563,438 
116,834 
1,795,692 
1,260,896 
234,560 


Chicago! Burlington & Quincy 
-———— August 
1931 
$7,690,778 
1,117,143 
9,814,776 
5,996,951 
2,623,844 


———— August, -—— Eight Months ——_, 
1931 
$1,954,733 

282,833 
2,446,047 
1,691,958 

472,571 


Minneapolis St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


———— August, --— Eight Months —_, 
1931 
$2,008,016 

263,119 
2,543,973 
1,987,874 

185,722 


-———— August, -—— Eight Months —_, 


2,878,682 
8,260,810 
5,874,312 
1,438,786 


ca. August——_,, 
931 


-————- August, 


2,254,991 


| 


Grade Crossing 
Accidents Fewest 


For Fight 


Fatalities Show Similar De- 





|has fluctuated more, the cost figure has | 
}also varied, dropping in the last half of | 
| 1930 and jumping to a new high level in| 
| the first half of 1931. | 
Analysis of figures compiled by the Di-j} 
| Vision of Air Mail Service, Post Office | 
| Department, shows that in July, 1930, 120,- 
| 865 miles were flown for each $100,000 
| paid to operators and that in June, 1931, 
| the mileage figure had increased to 145,- 
; 402 per $100,000. Analysis of Department | 
|of Commerce statistics shows that the 
|cost per pound from July to December, | 
| 1930, was $2.376 and from January to 
June, 1931, was $2.75. | 
| Cost of transportation per pound of| 
|mail for the last two years and a half 
| has varied as follows: First six months of 
1929, $2.099; second six months, $2.266; 
first six months of 1930, $1.849; second 
|six months, $2.376; first six months of 
| 1931, $2.75. These figures are for the| 
| whole system, including foreign lines. | 
| Considering only the domestic service, | 


;as follows: First six months of 1930,/ 
| $1.326; second six months, $1.83; first six | 
months 1931, $2.114. 


domestic service until this time.) | 
The upward trend in cost per pound 


|for domestic service has accompanied a} 


steady increase in the volume of air mail} 
carried and, despite fluctuations in pound- | 
age transported on foreign lines, the! 
same is true of the system as a whole. | 


©rAir mail poundage and payments for the | 


last 18 months in the domestic service 
were: First six months of 1930, 3,571,956 
pounds, $4,737,441.28; second six months, 
4,233,634 pounds, $7,747,441.28; first six 
months 1930, 4,332,714 pounds, $9,160,260.88. 


cline for Six Months of 
1931, According to Rail 
Report Given to I. C. C. 


Railroad accidents at highway grade} 
crossings during the first half of the cur- | 


rent year were fewer than at any cor- 

responding period in the last eight years, 

according to a report transmitted to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission Oct. 1 

by the American Railway Association. 
The report follows in full text: 


Fewer accidents took place at highway | 
grade crossings in the first six months | 


of 1931 than in any corresponding period 
in the past eight years. This was also 
true as to the number of fatalities result- 
ing from such accidents. 

Reports Submitted 


This was shown by reports for that 
period just received from the railroads 


Railway Association. 


Years 


warn motorists of approaching trains, and 
for gates, signs, and other devices intended 
to bring about increased safety at such 
points. ; 

| The necessity for enlarging these ex- 
| penditures has increased in recent years 
due to the greater use that is now being 
made of the public highways by the com- 
petitors of the railroads. 

The railroads have also conducted con- 
tinuously for some years an intensive cam- 
paign in an effort to impress upon the 
public the necessity for exercising the 
greatest care possible in passing over high- 
way grade crossings. 


‘Permits for High Power 
Given Nine Radio Stations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
channels set aside for the exclusive use 
of stations with 5,000 watts or more. _ 

Under this order, only nine vacancies 
were available for stations using the max- 
imum power. Thus, the 24 applicant sta- 
| tions were competing for these vacant as- 
| Signments. 


Stations Selected 


Hearings were first'held on these ap-| 
| plications in September, 1930, before Chief | 





SHIPPING . . 





| Examiner Ellis A. Yost. They began Sept. | 
| 15, and closed Oct. 16. Mr. Yost recom-| 
| mended to the Commission that it amend} 
‘its existing order, and permit all qualified | 
| stations operating on cleared channels to 
{increase their power to the maximum.| 
| Upon receipt of this report, the Commis- | 
sion remanded it, instructing the examiner | 
to select eight stations (at that time) 


. AVIATION 


American Trade 
Urged to Support 
Merchant Marine 


Chairman of Shipping Board 
Also Criticizes Passenger 
Patronage Given to Ships 
Of Foreign Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


matters, taking it for granted that they 
have weighty reasons for their action, 
we do not hesitate to point a reproving 
finger at those other Americans who, for 
apparently no good reason whatever, 
spend their money on ships belohging to 
our foreign competitors. 


Traveling solely for pleasure or health, 
or on private business, these persons do 
their effective bit to spoil all the good 
work that has been accomplished in build- 
ing up the American Merchant Marine. 

Were they to remain at home no great 
fault could be found with them. But 
when they engage passage on foreign ships 
—and ‘in the aggregate their support of 
foreign tonnage amounts to millions of 
dollars every year—they make it just th 


t 
Accidents at highway grade crossings| Station KNX, Hollywood, was operating|much harder for the American denowdt 


Fatalities caused by such acci- 
dents totaled 921 for the first half of 
1931. This also was bslow any corre- 
sponding period since 1923, in which year 
the total was the same. Persons injured 
so far this year totaled 2,403, the smallest 


number for any corresponding period, | 


however, since 1922. 


The number of accidents at highway | 
| grade crossings during the first six months 
in 1931 was a reduction of 221 compared | 


with the same period last year, while 
there was a reduction of 41 in the number 
of fatalities compared with the first six 


‘months of 1930. The number of persons 


Contracts Are Awarded | 


For New Airship Hamper | 


Contracts for the construction of the 
new airship hangar at the Naval Air Sta-| 
tion, Sunnyvale, Calif., were awarded Oct.| 
1 by the Bureau of Yards and Docks and! 
construction will be begun as soon as con- 
tracts are completed, according to infor-| 
mation made available by the Department | 
of the Navy. The estimated time for com- 
pletion is 16 months. 


The following additional information | 
was supplied: 


The contract for the structural steel} 
work, main doors and door operating} 
machinery was awarded the Wallace 
Bridge and Structural Steel Co., of Seattle, | 
Wash., for $1,116,044. 

The contract for the roofing, siding, 
windows, curtain walls and other inci- 
dental work was granted to Siems-Helmers, 
Inc., of St. Paul, Minn., for $398,937. 

Bids for the project were opened in the 


'1930. On foreign lines, where mail volume Department Sept. 23. 


Chicago Great Western Railroad 


— August————,,_ -— Eight Months ——, 
1930 1931 1930 
$1,671,198 $11,635,687 $12,411,083 

194,516 909,020 1,413,661 
2,010,007 13,492,362 14,984,757 
1,394,927 9,541,745 11,375,750 

324,173 1,741,936 1,523,669 


Railroad 


-—— Eight Months ——, 
1931 1930 
$60,569,573 $73,067,964 

7,964,709 10,851,634 
76,559,044 94,079,294 
53,012,583 66,032,263 
14,536,379 18,472,303 


$2 


3 
2 


\ 


1930 
$11,045,663 
1,632,728 
13,929,233 
8,918,074 
3,590,898 


$1 


2 
1 


Texas & Pacific Railway 


1930 
$20,924,963 
3,139,490 
25,890,433 
18,134,063 
4,688,555 


1930 
$2,428,602 
379,999 
3,020,142 
2,066,964 
585,346 


1981 
$17,058,721 
2,328,457 
21,099,913 
14,268,931 
4,090,936 


1931 
$16,406,793 
1,593,622 
19,823,723 
2,672,933 16,748,142 21,464,552 
805,802 289,516 1,697,776 


York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


1930 
$21,436,042 
2,451,536 
26,169,760 


1930 
$3,123,622 
414,649 
3,892,947 


$1 
1 


31 
5,667 


1930 

$5,125,442 
3,662,290 
9,831,098 | 
6.394.480 
2,442,504 


1931 
$36,932,389 
23,709,814 
68,398,163 
47,256,594 
12,412,150 


1930 
$42,458,786 
28,677,723 
80,377,849 
54,655,426 
16,085,560 


Southern Railway Company 

-—— Eight Months ——, 
1931 1930 

$53,522,061 $62,268,773 
8,796,701 12,091,533 
67,734,290 80,984,879 
55,226,736 61,916,741 
5,663,541 11,973,227 


Line, Railroad 
-—— Eight Months 


1930 
$7,636,026 
1,495,723 
9,853,948 
7,018,744 
2,039,583 


3,832 
0,129 
1,286 
7,158 
3,872 


Oregon Short 


c——  August———, 
$4,550,776 


5,620,924 
4,167,792 


$4,900,316 


5,568,669 
4,874,771 


—— August— 


$26,546,350 
7,476,217 
37,767,229 
28,632,253 
4,383,538 


injured in the first six months of this 
year was a reduction of 282 compared 
with the same period last year. 

Decline for June 


There also was an improvement for 
the month of June this year compared 
with the same month of 1930. 

In the month of June this year alone, 
275 accidents at highway grade crossings 
were reported, a reduction of 51 under the 
number for the same month one year ago. 
Fatalities resulting from such accidents in 
June this year totaled 93, which was a 


| reduction of 61 compared with one year 


ago. Persons injured totaled 303 in June, 
1931, a reduction of 56 compared with 
June mast year. 

Much is being done by the railroads to 
bring about the highest degree of safety 


possible at highway grade crossings. Large | 
|sums are being expended annually by the 


railroads to protect human life at such 
crossings. 
This money is being spent for the sep- 


aration of grades, abandoment or removal | 


of highway grade crossings, installation of 


mechanical and other devices designed to! 


s Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 


— August————, -— Eight Months —-, 
1931 1930 1931 930 
853,259 $3,583,898 $23,500,432 $29,378,672 
148,986 210,033 1,042,947 1,386,866 
129,199 3,955,652 25,482,879 32,004,526 
,405,907 2,868,312 19,348,845 24,241,728 
259,260 603,220 2,143,954 4,178,279 


Pere Marquette Railway 


August————, -—— Eight Mont 
1930 1931 
$2,914,853 $16,462,280 $22,819,180 
274,066 1,115,297 1,606,084 
3,406,190 18,743,021 25,988,390 
2,426,639 15,900,842 20,108,314 
693,177 886,936 3,344,075 


Northern Pacific Railway 
-— Eight Months ——_, 
1931 1930 
$33,762,782 $41,161,126 
3,970,290 5,517,866 
41,855,415 51,953,820 
36,387,804 43,256,363. 
2,507,744 5,904,462 


hs —-, 

1931 1930 
923,054 
186,448 
.271,845 
,930,690 
101,017 


1930 
$5,979,852 
733,819 
7,431,731 
5,359,088 
1,736,756 


1931 
533,444 


990,444 


St. Louis Southwestern Railway Lines 


—— August, -——— Eight Months —_, 


1930 
$13,678,599 
628,815 
15,427,665 
11,848,021 
1,684,961 


1930 
$1,499,983 
76,491 
1,697,602 
1,270,201 
198,755 


1931 
$11,285,693 
322,546 
12,376,289 
8,940,207 
1,460,727 


1931 
,336,599 
31,739 
450,428 
955,438 
250,547 


Reading Company 


—— August. -—— Eight Months —_, 


1930 
$50,333,261 
4,115,042 
58,219,186 
48,924,232 
7,100,256 


1931 
$41,800,442 
3.151.463 
48,052,936 
42,715,181 
3,342,484 


1930 
$5,861,888 
472,882 
6,921,350 
5,923,389 
755,248 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


~ -— Eight Months —, 
1931 1930 
$218.134,490 $273,913,592 
61,243,462 80,479,731 
310,202.466 393,412,649 
248.015.298 295,643,884 
31,138,756 64,143,652 


1931 
354,818 


446,073 


1931 1930 

$34,045,868 
10,374,259 
49,165,227 
35,682,103 


8,462,442 
Long Island Railroad 





~ 
1930 
$2,330,728 
319,167 
2,880,514 
2,037,746 
420,073 


1931 1930 
$14,861,880  $16.881.682 
1,547,341 2,099,078 
17,876,603 20,797,511 
13,820,813 15,519,159 
1,057,439 2.142.127 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 


7,686 
3,246 


6,332 
10,774 





‘ 


1930 
$12,443,954 
2,430,977 
16,257,776 
10,062,255 
4,536,405 


1931 1930 
$79.545,986 $91.086,525 
15,160,959 20,592,030 
103,786,908 122,998,411 
26,102,809 90,721,310 
18,132,751 21,426,197 


$1,01 


1,15) 
5 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 


——— August———_,, 


1931 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total operating revenue ........ 
Total operating expenses 
Net railway operating income 


Chi 


193 
Freight revenue wy 


Passenger revenue ‘ 
Total operating revenue ... 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income ... 


— 


> 1931 
Freight revenue 


Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 

Total operating expenses ....... 
| Net railway operating income 


Chicago, 


1931 
$7,934,9: 
867,7 
9,737.5 
7,307.2 
1,236,0: 


Cc 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue . 
Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income 


1931 


Freight revenue $7,344,1 


Passenger revenue . 
| Total operating revenue ... 
| Total operating expenses 

Net railway operating income... 


*Deficit. 


8,669,1 


*Name changed from Chicago & 


$1,340,410 
87,923 
1,473,050 
1,331,407 
225,391 


$1,082,831 
162,932 
1,359,255 
1,127,660 
*50,276 


$1,136,610 
255,110 
1,538,886 
1,337,684 
*60,775 


650,954 


6,081,310 
1,830,020 


7 Eight Months —-_, 
1931 1930 
$11,329,021 $17,554,958 

844,763 1,243,810 
12,549,764 19,411,824 
10,844,537 15,301,460 

2,341,215 5,100,471 


1930 
$2,201,653 
150,586 
2,421,383 
1,796,889 
758,009 


72 
6,89 
5,43) 

87 


cago & Eastern Illinois Railway 
August —~ -—— Eight Months —, 
1930 1931 1930 
$1,308,959 $8,224,680 $10,604,220 
250,988 1,267,805 1,816,813 
1,696,995 10,447,026 13,616,836 
1,424,437 9.452.443 11,841,527 
*46,877 *1,095.369 "572,578 


Alton Railroadt 

August————-. -— Eight Months —, 

1930 1931 1930 
$1,621,756 $9,572,589 $11,947,014 
404,885 2,227,071 3.059,000 
2,223,376 13,142,589 16,722,139 
1,720,600 10,585,753 13,848,951 
185,215 371,461 432,670 


Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 
August-—-—— Eight Months 


c 


omy, 


1931 


291,868 
1,460,359 


32,952 


193 
$5,543,666 


1931 
$7,197,372 
1,356,475 
9,558,195 
7,403,325 
1,136,164 


om—— August. -—— Eight Months -—_, 
1931 
$6,189,564 
943,525 
7,816,862 
5.250.711 
1,611,078 


August— Eight Months ——_, 
1930 1931 1930 
$1,318,471 $9,601,007 $11,200,092 

396,472 2,089,933 2,704,753 
1,908,889 12,886,458 15,444,405 
1,388,559 10,251,163 11,728,588 

231,887 446,649 1,447,517 


Erie Railroad 


Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 
$44,512,816 $52,342,325 

5,359,354 6,551,975 
54,634,775 64,485,532 
43,490,446 52,026,035 

7,227,796 8,622,205 


Chicago & North Western Railway 


\ 


7,076 


7,400 


Auguet 
1 


1930 
$6,652,684 
931,405 
8,272,573 
6,387,876 
1,370,631 


r 


3,446 
7,152 
9,953 
1,465 


2,611,875 
3,513,473 
2,022,914 


$2,388,098 


2,915,399 
2,618,300 


$3,281,599 


4,772,558 
3,882,079 


August— - Fight Months —_, 
1930 1931 1930 
$907,701 $6,415,297 $6,695,394 
2,884,767 17,253,248 18,734,611 
3,968,936 24,913,060 26,775,333 
2.137.838 16,366.352 17,851,352 
1,150,831 4,869,117 5,380,832 


¢ 


1931 
$730,837 


781,691 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


-——— August. -—— Eight Months —_, 


1931 1930 
$2,785,392 
339,076 
3,425,109 
2,899,206 


261,044 


1931 
$24,488,276 
3,195,576 
30,586,646 
25,041,373 
2,464,549 


1930 
$26,526,733 
4,221,100 
34,001,873 
26,764,831 
4,119,206 


249,404 


101,044 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
c—— August .. -—— Eight Months ——_, 


1931 1930 
$4,285,611 
965,193 


5,936,315 


1931 
$28,823,123 
5,932,766 
40,214,813 
4,243,748 31,569,649 
1,190,046 4,929,236 


Grand Trunk Western Railroad 


1930 
$33,959,105 
6,921,871 
46,746,142 
35,503,436 
7,296 268 


801,254 


460,252 





— August————,, Eight Months 
1930 1931 1930 
$9,315,512 $53,076,989 $64,844,620 
1,901,233 10,388,969 13,742,599 
12,551,220 71,556,006 88,427,338 
8,833,496 58,682,332 70,240,128 
2,621,509 5,278,849 10,303,667 


Union Pacific Railroad 


cr ™ 


1930 
$8,990,282 
1,304,366 
11,129,862 
6,422,559 
3,527,265 


1931 
$46,879,808 
6,683,049 
59,073,176 
43,249,452 
8,764,937 


1930 
$51,884,168 
8,651,939 
67,008,814 
47,214,962 
12,843,249 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 





~ 


1930 1931 1930 
$11,058,144 $62,546,535 $77,149,160 
1,313,092 6,376,163 8,934,797 
13,611,921 76,545,284 95,685,650 
9,401,680 62,258,951 76,899,202 
2,961,402 4,905,867 9,322,447 


32 
22 
33 
11 
29 


Missouri Pacific 
August 


07 


Railroad 


,-— Eight Months ——, 
1931 1930 
$55,685,764 $67.371,392 

5,147,485 7,339,411 
66,685,788 81,626,360 
48,260,135 61,316,664 
12,108,592 13,492,836 


Alton R. R. on July 18. 


oe 
1930 
$8,862,127 
905,733 
10,622,238 
7,553,548 
2,208,354 


¢ 


44 


1931 
$1,471,629 
150,357 
1,795,704 
1,329,723 
182,262 


1931 
$3,920,545 
470,503 
3,746,403 
3,265,682 
1,081,001 


August 
1930 
$2,000,546 
236,633 
2,447,476 
1,775,564 
350,275 


Eight Months ——_, 
1931 1930 
$10,650,092 $12,925,082 
1,192,417 1,582,057 
13,300,659 16,082,011 
11,586,997 13,475,450 
*585,318 286,055 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 


—- August————., -—— Eight Months —, 
1930 1931 1930 
$5,065,071 $30,839,544 $38,716,430 

735,279 3,837,438 5,864,051 
6,285,115 37,924,308 48,582,673 
4,190,290 27,305,385 34,964,027 
1,702,789 7,446,372 10,905,786 


$. 


$1,295,804 


1,546,406 
1,508,594 


$3,223,455 


3,946,101 
3,347,876 


$1,570,366 
1,739,672 


August. —, Eight Months ——, 

1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,645,130 $12,415,079 $16,124,670 
183,586 934,198 1,369,781 
1,969,549 14,409,963 18,787,860 
1,750,086 12,913,857 15,490,528 
*141,285 "769,874 698,052 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


131,694 


*204,447 


-——— August————. -—— Eight Months —_, 


1931 1930 
$4,163,986 
564,086 


5,112,502 


1931 
$28,843,434 
2,936,911 
34,610,526 
3,943,394 28,284,552 32,532,898 
775,959 3,169,025 5,283,638 


Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 


1930 
$33,789,472 
3,900,475 
41,001,738 


396,708 


238,523 
Gulf, 


-——— August——_——. -— Eight Months —, 


1931 1930 
$2,122,257 
154,694 
2,395,255 
1,406,202 


763,087 


1931 
$11,380,554 
712,281 
12,874,215 
10,357,946 13,406,386 
861,560 1,673,927 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad 


1930 
$14,882,080 
1,139,026 
16,992,862 


78,789 


1,113,085 
437,690 


——— August. -—— Eight Months —_, 


1931 
3,195,648 
462,657 
4,061,764 
2,918,773 
659,131 


1930 1931 
$4,340,286 $24,746,496 
728,042 3,979,938 
5,449,659 32,022,630 
3.703.068 25,964,498 
1,123,787 1,919,868 


1930 
$32,319,515 
5,881,619 
41,366,203 
32,610,376 
4,038,525 


In a supplemental report issued in| 
| February, 1931, Mr. Yost selected these | 
|eight stations, but reiterated his original | 
recommendation .that the Commission | 
| should grant all stations the right to use | 
|maximum power, amending its present 
| regulations. 


Decisions Announced | 


Other decisions made public Oct. 1 by 
the Commission follow: | 


Stations given 25-kw. power: | 
| WHAM, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- | 
| ufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., now operat- | 
|ing unlimited time on 1,150 ke., 5 kw. 
| WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and Louis- | 
| ville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., now operating | 
|} on 820 ke., 10 kw. 
| WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
| ngw operating on 1,080 ke., 5 kw. 
| API, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 
| versity of Alabama, and Alabama College, now 
| operating on 1,140 ke., 5 kw., sharing simul- 
| taneously with KVOO. 
KVOO, Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
| Tulsa, Okla., now operating on 1,140 ke., 5 
|kw., sharing with WAPI night, simulta- 
neously. 
| KFAB, KFAB Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr., now operating on 770 kce., 5 kw., shar- 
|ing with WBBM-WJBT—not given full time. 
| Applications denied: 
| WOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Fort Wayne, 
|Ind., application to erect 50-kw. station on 
1,160 ke., unlimited time. 
| WFBM, Indianapolis Power & Light Co., 
| Indianapolis, Ind., application to erect 50-kw. 
— using frequency 1,160 kc., unlimited 
| time. 
| The above cases were heard together Jan. 
22. 1930. 
WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., application for 50 kw. on 720 kc. 
WTMJ, Milwaukee Journal Co.. Milwaukee, 
Wis.. application for 50 kw. on 870 kc. 
| Before considering the high powered cases 
|; Commissioner Lafount made a motion to re- 
scind General Order No. 42 as amended. 
That motion was lost by a vote of 3 to 2, 
|Commissioner Robinson voting with Mr. 
Lafount. 


Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 


om August————, -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,686,849 $2,098,500 $12,541,488 $15,285,088 
213,853 328,141 1,239,294 1,875,088 
2,042,097 2,641,181 14,888,203 18,608,747 
1,343,076 1,807,329 10,995,394 13,583,485 
537,155 648,602 2,703,948 3,821,277 


Wabash 


August————, 
1930 
$4,263,274 
479,461 
5,113,207 
3,878,965 
638,079 


Railway 


-—— Eight Months ——_, 
1931 1930 
$29,536,203 $35,662,453 
2,788,689 3,814,475 
34,842,634 42,511,078 
28,498,948 33,117,468 | 
1,349,615 4,676,670 | 


1931 
$3,800,244 
334,820 
4,420,498 
3,833,274 
*110,443 


Central of Georgia Railway 


-——— August————.. -—— Eight Months —— | 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,125,762 $1,290,397 $9,464,466 $11,071,226 

138,569 209,167 1,384,196 2,031,600 
1,430,631 1,642,493 12,167,716 14,573,082 
1,145,364 1,284,036 9,756,255 11,476,331 

164,910 278,742 1,368,329 2,204,547 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 


cm——— August——_——. -—— Eight Months —, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

$849,819 $1,518,543 $9,075,756 $14,247,997 

12 42 41 2,347 

937,543 1,692,559 9,972,126 15,705,726 

882,279 671,420 8,200,972 10,725,846 

*111,813 780,373 271,493 2,670,509 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


co——— August, -—— Eight Months ——_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$6,397,605 $8,304,034 $52,898,296 -$62,169,859 
860,996 1,289,704 7,153,514 10,277,769 
7,958,269 10,470,475 66,270,711 80,046 626 
6,138,124 6,891,550 49,405,858 60,169,244 
874,011 2,473,152 9,202,019 11,684,820 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


c———  August———,, -—— Eight Months —., 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,405,903 $3,223,468 $18,063,932 $23,767,055 | 
273,352 387,241 2,392,480 3,447,328 
2,944,741 3,932,399 22,755,299 29,781,763 
1,990,392 2,559,806 17,306,972 21,151,238 | 
497,631 893,647 2,111,878 5,003,323 


Illinois Central System 


-———— August. -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$8,086,118 $9,477,502 $63,614,561 $79,653,464 
1,123,742 1,566,364 9,805,200 13,817,598 
9,888,724 11,914,470 80,334,282 101,717,791 
7,707,034 9,315,290 66,421,864 80,528,881 
1,422,062 1,495,577 5,931,447 12,838,029 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 


o——— August——_——_, -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$1,297,194 $1,350,459 $9,609,466 $12,783,434 
125.615 216,944 1,045,111 1,880,013 
1,515,813 1,678,473 11,398,635 15,674,332 
1,148,981 1,430,479 9,883,852 12,384,073 
123,572 *37,052 *782,843 1,109,007 


New York Central Railroad 


———— August. -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$21,026,808 $24,443,743 $170,051,422 $209,803,847 
7,532,252 10,128,501 60,677,120 77,147,251 
32,679,061 39,635,630 265,060,322 327,493,843 
25,951,359 31,126,863 210,604,598 256,096,320 
2,973,541 4,382,561 22,463,816 41,024,175 


Norfolk & Western Railway 


c—— August, -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$6,462,656 $8,075,210 $49,487,557 $63.258.972 

241,833 361,606 1,867,095 2,738,551 | 
6,926,662 8,713,821 53,329,674 68,415,825 
4,192,681 4.834.473 34,226,430 40,928,690 | 
2,267,424 3,262,507 14,698,486 22,278,818 | 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


o——— August———.. -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$10,190,674 . $11,194,931 $73,968,142 $83,524,836 
354,773 512,252 2,923,197 3,914,739 
11,040,979 12,219.840 80,837,484 91,454,335 
6,388,771 7,169,146 50,620,397 59,492,101 
3,815,387 4,288,159 23,380,350 25,737,634 


Central Railroad of New Jersey 


c———  August———_,. -—— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$2,408,901 $3,505,748 $20,611,278 $27,186,852 
735,469 928,249 4,735,857 5,873,109 
3,365,957 4,685,439 27,083,091 35,240,005 | 
2,374,236 3,009,321 20,583,409 26,307,722 | 
423,480 1,063,235 2,952,196 4,736,449 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


———  August———_, -— Eight Months —_, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
$11,320,049 $15,542,471 $91,544,039 $119,703,453 
1,275,318 1,653,254 10,386,392 12,889,585 
13,545,505 18,409,489 109,795,507 142,160,539 
9,941,917 12,693,466 84,796,025 107,063,981 
2,451,403 4,473,226 16,699,306 25,845,160 | 


}is solwly but surel 





5 (Comparable statis- | totaled 2,114 for the first six months this|on one high power channel in the fifth| to compete with the lines thus favored. 
sis of Department of Commerce records tics are not available prior to 1930 since| year, the smallest number, compared with! zone) to fill the vacant assignments. 

Post Office Department calcu-|reports of air transport operators were| the same months, in the past eight-year | 
lations show, however, during that this, not classified according to foreign and | period. | 


Use of Foreign Ships 


Many of our State and city officials, the # 
country over, patronize foreign ships in 
preference to vessels flying the American 
flag. Some of our leading bankers, brok- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, buyers for 
large department stores, social leaders, 
noted American educators and clergymen, 
movie actors and producers; in short, 
numerous prominent men and women in 
all lines of American industrial and social 
activity, continue to spend good American 
dollars to support foreign steamship lines. 

By so doing they augment the sea 
strength of our maritime rivals and at the 
same time greatly increase the handicaps 
under which American ships compete for 
commercial honors on the trade routes 
of the world. 

I, for one, believe tnat there is nothing 
vicious in this seeming disloyalty to the 
American flag. Thoughtlessness lies at 
the root of the evil. Such organizations 
as the Propeller Club can do much to im- 
prove conditions by continuing their work 
of educating the American people in the 
duty of supporting the American Merchant 
Marine. Disregard for the moment the 
purely commercial aspects of the case, I 
am sure that if Americans generally could 
be made to realize the value of the mer- 
chant marine in time of war, they would 
show a little more consideration for its 
welfare in time of peace. ¢ 

They should be reminded of the words 
of Admiral Gleaves, commander of convoy 
operations for the United States Navy dur 
ing the World War. Admiral Gleaves ha 
no hesitation in using the following lan- 
guage: 

“The outstanding lesson which the war 
has driven home to us is the value, both 
in peace and in war, of a prosperous deep- 
sea merchant marine.” 


Sufficient Trade Volume 


With some of the maritime nations, 
marked improvement in ocean shipping 
can only take place when there is marked 
improvement in the foreign trade of the 
particular country. With us it is quite dif- 
ferent. The United States already has a 
volume of trade sufficient to keep our 


| Ships busy, provided they could get their 
| fair share of it. 


The trouble is that the foreign ship- 
owner is favored with the greater por- 
tion. It follows that our immediate prob- 
lem is not to drum up more foreign trade, 
but to persuade American exporters, im- 
porters, and travelers to give to American 
carriers a greater share of the business 
which already exists. 

No matter along what lines we argue 
the question, we always come back to 
the simple fact that American shippers 
and travelers have it entirely within their 
power to make or break the American 
merchant marine. ' 

Our campaign for increased patronage ® 
y bringing about the 
desired result. It is a work that can not 
be done in a day. If you could read 
some of the letters that come to us from 
those who control the routing of Amer- 
ican shipments, you would share our feel- 
ing of satisfaction at the results already 
accomplished. 

We confidently look forward to achiev- 
ing even greater results in the future. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, with 
its thousands of member organizations, 
has recently decided to sponsor a nation- 
wide campaign for increased patronage of 
American ships. This move should result 
in enlisting the active cooperation of the 
very interests we are most anxious to 


|reach. It will be an enormous help. 


The National Foreign Trade Council, the 
Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, 
and numerous other trade and traffic or- 
ganizations throughout the country are 
rendering similar service. The Propeller 
Clubs, the various marine employes’ as- 
sociations, the maritime press of the Na- 
tion, the United States Shipping Board, 
and other agencies and individuals too 
numerous to mention are all actively en- 
gaged in stimulating interest in our new 
and growing merchant marine, and in 
stressing the need for a more generous 
share of patronage on the part of the 
shipping and traveling public. 

Who can doubt the final result of this 
nation-wide appeal? Who is there wh® 
cannot see, as he peers into the future, a » 
new day for American shipping? Until 
that day dawns let us not relax our ef- 
forts. Let us continue to impress upon 
our fellow citizens the fact that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, young, strong, and 
ambitious, needs for its further develop- 
ment more passengers on deck, more 
cargo in the hold, and more faith in our 
ability to handle a reasonable share of 


|our foreign commerce without the help 


of-any other nation. 


Missouri Assumes Task 
Of Assisting Its Needy 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
this problem should be met by private 
effort and that great good would result 
could each community take care of its 
own citizens. 

“Nothing solidifies and strengthens a 
people like joint action to meet a com- 
mon disaster. Those cities whose citizens 
band together and give unselfishly of 
their time, their energies and their money 


|in order that their neighbors may not 


suffer in this time of distress will come 
out of this trial stronger and greater. 
“You doubtless will receive the details 
of what we are doing from the Missouri 
members of your relief committee. I 
would like you to know, however, from me 
that our leaders of all parties, of all creeds 
and of all walks of life are forgetting 


|many of their differences and cooperating 


in a vigorous effort to enable Missouri 
and Missouri communities to take care 
of theif own citizens this Winter. 

(Signed) “HENRY S. CAULFIELD, 

“Governor of Missouri.” 

The following States in addition Wo 
Missouri have indicated their ability to 
undertake their own problem: Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Michigan, Connecticut, 
Illinois, New York, California, West Vir- ® 


| ginia, and Delaware, 
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District refiectea a seasonal upturn in| Under these circumstances, it was diffi-| Depending upon the reliability of the|@mgaged in the canning factories. The | United States Government securities: ""” , 108 | week ended Sept. 30, as reported by ths 
August and early September, although |cult to put on the market useful projects information, it should be possible to de-| manufacturi PRMET CLG Cavs SHINE s ves ve vs b crouse 309,185 284,335 38,306 | Federal reserve banks and made public 
the improvement was not uniform, the|and the necessity for enabling legislation velop charts in thees ans cake al |manufacturing establishments of the} Treasury notes ......ccceececscceseeueees 18,962 18.962 291'429 | Oct. 1 by the Federal Reserve Board was 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia re- | became apparent. as to forecast the probable send . SO) State reported operations as below nor-; Cértificates and bills 414,198 434,688 271,442 | $1,492,000,000, an increase of $195,000,000 
ported in its monthly business review| The Stabilization Act provides that! ployment further in the future than any mal in most instances. Metal mining re-| _ Total United States Government securities “742.345 737,085 «=| on.a77 | COMPared with the preceding week and of 
just made public. Manufacturing in-|“Each head @f a Department or inde-| other information will permit “|mained on a curtailed basis:, however, | Qther Securities ...0..-sseseeeeeeerereceeeenens 14.405 14.805 6772 | $480,000,000 compared with the correspond- 
dustries producing consumers’ goods have | pendent establishment having jurisdiction| What the Government can accomplish| there w ; reite. fe oe: Ome t08 ing week in 1930. 
showed rather unusual gains, but the gen-|over one or more construction agencies |can be multiplied if States, counties Pend ewes considerable activity in gold! o..) nis and securities ——- -—_—_| On Sept. 30 total reserve bank credit 
eral level of production continues sub-| shall direct each such construction agency | cities will fall in line in the tiamninn of | Mining in several of the gold mining dis-| Due from foreign banks ..........): 1a 986,973 | amounted to $1,578,000,000, an increase of 
stantially lower than in many years, the|to prepare a six-year advance plan with) their improvements and in the analysis|‘icts. There was a seasonal upward { Federal reserve notes of other banks . 17/906 18,704 | $263,000,000 for the week. This increase 
report stated . ‘estimates showing projects allotted to of the factors which control their prog-|trend noted in coal mining, with a fur- Bank. premises. 461,276 606,052 | Corresponds with increases of $82,000,000 
The ‘construction industry was more | each year. ress. The National Government has and|ther improvement expected in Septem-| All other resources ¢.0 00.0... 00000000 oa 59.644 | in money in circulation and $84,000,000 in 
akive ane “eee See ean | to ite Schedul | probably always will execute a very sub-|ber. Oil field activity continued in good | - - __ 34280 _12,086 member bank reserve balances and de- 
showed a sharp increase from a relatively | efini e ocnedute stantial volume of construction work. | volume in the Orchard-Fort Morgan dis- | Fe I nee rete at 5,529,534 5,449,847 «4,878,977 ae of $158,000,000 in monetary gold 
small volume in the previous month. Coal| Fxtending Years Ahead But, contemporaneously, these other| trict. While there was a’ fair amount of | Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ...sceseesseeees 77 Stock and $5,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
( 2,097,793 2,045,005 1,376,351 | adjusted, off: / 
mining continued at a comparatively low oF other public bodies execute a vastly larger | building under way, the volume was far | Deposits: om Te usted, offset in part by a decrease of 
rate with a slight upward demand re-| The intent of the bill is not to put ajamount. The facilities of the Board are | below normal. Highway construction and| Member bank-reserve account 2.363.584 2,279,545 _-2, 394,316 | 96,000,000 in unexpended capital funds, 
cently, it was stated. |damper on the creation of useful public| available to all who are disposed to effec-| maintenance work continued to employ| Foreign bank 1.0 oe iss a a ee : 
4 2 Retail Trade Increases |works, nor is it license to urge projects | tively set up the essential requirements to} many men, and contracts for four addi-| Other deposits Spidsa Bachan 60 6348S EREEE ah ike te uan ontee Holdings of discounted bills declined 
The vield of far Ait “ae neon | erent. the well considered requisites and | insure the fullest measure of public good. | tional highway projects were let in Au- cenietanas anced __*8: 78° | $15,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
: - Y elc * : = pee ol has beer | contraz y to sound financial policy of the| Stabilization has a very definite place | gust. Railroad  maintenance-of-way | pererred crontemility, deena ULLIIUTTEeeen sas eeeesesseeess 2.506.156 2,487,013. «2,456,685 | Chicago, and increased $21,000,000 at San 
price s core a. a level of July aoe ti “4 ul in the business fabric of the country. Its| work employed quite a number of men; | Capital paid in ... ee Ten She tee fen foeast eee a aro = Oe rae 
seas ) ym the y.| her, the conception is for all con-| greatest gain will probably flow from the | however, activities in the transportation, | Surplus .. PAELSh is cen chba (ans saesbavetteee 274 63 74°6 270.687 | delphia and Atlanta and $18,000, al @ 
Wholesale ee ees has | struction agencies, departmental heads, | self-analysis of calin of like businesses. | Shop, and construction pr it of the Tn. NOE LURRUD, chcc asc. onnvndesactcdua@enbeeetacheecss “16581 ais ToL 715,107 | Federal reserve banks. The system’s hold- 
lagged somewhat ehind t e expec ed vol-|the Bureau of the Budget, the Stabiliza-|If this is well thought out, the results |railroads were not brisk. | Total iabill . — —— | ings of bills bought in open market in- 
ume, the bank declared. Fluctuation of|tion Board and the President to have) will be a measurable contribution in the oun ae B.., ties ........, tte ee eases eatesnsaen ees eeceens 5,529,534 5,449,847 4,878,977 | creased $226,000,000 and of United States 
wholesale prices has lessened since early | constantly before them not only the neces-| elevation of industry to a plane where Connecticut MS WMEEE. «cc '-snts-cascouiteie, TU 7° sr; | Ponds $25,000,000, while holdings of Treas~ 
August, but the general level remains the sities of immediate requests for authoriza- | peaks and valleys are less pronounced and, | — _ | Contingent lability on bills purchased’ for foreign ‘cor |" “ é 81.9% | ury certificates and bills declined $21,000,- 
lowest since the early war period. |tion of funds, but in addition a definite| while they cannot be expected to feelin ans = ae "5 ys oo The commits n of wee kly reporting member banks in the eae voaoe 431.411 | 000. 
3 , ls ; . ; 9 , J rial-employmen situation uring | e con on of weekly reporting member banks in the centr, serv ‘ wy | oe 
_, Member bank loans to customers are er ace years ahead in order | pear, their effects will be less significant. August. Several of the larger pains: | and Chicago on Sept. 30 and Sept. 23, 1931, and Oct. 1, 1930, were as follows, the figures, being | (The weekly condition statement of 
virtually unchanged in comparison with Z a en. considered legislation may be einstein Piatnadingibioes ing plants closed during August for sum- | in millions of dollars Federal reserve banks will be found 
| the middle of August, the bank’s report | enacted. a an d s a NEW YORK 9-30-31 aa oy) : aoe 1 : 
7 said, while demand and time deposits The experience of the past few months S I mer-vacation periods, while quite a num-/ Loans and investments—total .........ce08 7 Pa rt 1033 | in an adjoining column.) 
) have declined sharply. Currency demand | has demonstrated an appreciation on the ome mprovement rod of smaller plants reported increases seteeuaaies a aoe bce , 
| shows an exceptional rise, according to | part ~ the officials in charge of the con- | on Secusn's bak haat chaneed Ganeneead ae ee Cae ee 5,059 5,036 6.24 Baltimore Branch Manager 
, the review, and the reserve bank reports | Struction agencies that benefits will accrue I E ] I On securities ........ ibis enuecssbaddaae teen Pereseencaaes ——— roe rs 
i .|from the provisions ‘ |help and worked with day and night! ©All other ....... Shecan Geet sods caehcesCyaeeee Teint Serer eet aGat S388 | serv sig 
© proneeneed pone i Se | = 2S - Sees hiner n mp oyment S | shifts engaged. Plants manufacturing fur | Investments—total . 2. n hives eine ese 2 Of Reserve Bank Re o- 
, “he * > o ic *; 7 . ’ 
: The section of the review relating to fi- | into private, public and quasi-public con- ° oo also augmented their forces. A] United States Government securities ....... Rasthavaccsae . | ean hae —— | _Ricuwonp, Va., Oct. 1—The resignation 
nancial conditions in the Third District | struction operations. The data which it is| own Durin ee iikar ieee ee — in the Re tner SACUFILLES wae sees sseste see aeesnsensens nse nts vo sets 1.038 | of Albert H. Dudley as manager of the 
follows in full text: |desired to uncover may roughly be| stry. ne overtime wWas/ Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 880 785 'go2 | Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve 
: |grouped into several categories; ,, titiemncipateabipteatasas noted in the plants producing oil burners,| Cash im vault .......ccceeeeseeeees 62 1 |} Bank of Richmond has just been an- 
. Currency Demand Greater I shto.. suena in anne nee : while some increase in activity was noted Net demand deposits 6.003 5,650 5.778 | nounced by George J. Sale. governor of 
During the past month there was a! tion or shipment of basic materials and Several Industries Reveal | in the sheet-metal products establish- Gevechasens aapaiies’.< ‘is “at 1.05 the bank. The statement fellows Ss cum 
: sharp rise in bills discounted, by the re-| equipment of construction”; “contracts| P J li ments. There was a further improve-} Hue from banks .....-.....+s. +s. 95 32 129 | text: 
r serve bank and an unusual increase in| awarded”; “building permits”; and the rogress, Accorc ing to | ment in the textile mills, with a sub-| Due to banks ..... Bes 1,204 1,027 1.224 Mr. Albert H. Dudley, who has been 
the demand for currency. Member banks| “financing of construction.” R ist Buea 1 ae R | stantial increase in employment reported Borrowings from Federal reserve bank : 2 S ” Qeccnven manager of the Baltimore branch of the 
report practically no change in loans to! Employment in the construction indus- eports to resident's Ke-| eke the mills located in the eastern sec-| “lor Sen" sccumt srt sere, | Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond since 
' cust®ners but a considerable decline in| try is a subject which has not been closely lief Organization jtion of a State. Curtailed schedules/ or account of out-of-town banks ......s.s. = aae 1,834 | March 1, 1922, has resigned to accept the 
net demand and time deposits. studied and authentic and complete fig- £ L | continue in the railroad shops. Federal, For account of Others ..........secssceees 137 141 oO office of executive vice president of the 
: Although currency demand in this dis- | Ures are not as yet available. The De- as oy anak % — a ae Total a <a ——— Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore, 
, e ; : “ partment of Labor has engaged itself on} {Continued from Page 7.] | ) o many o © TESi- | —— FOCRD cacceeceeececcrececeescenenes Shee bee eeeeeterenenns 1,172 1,207 3,063 | Md. At the request of Mr. Dudley, his 
5 bic Peg: goa Digg Bigg eg Mg this topic and will probably have currently of Extension of North Carolina State | dent building-trades men, however, the} on demand ——ae ee ——— | resignation takes effect at the close of 
4 rency payments over receipts in the period | @Vailable data which will indicate the ups College, has presented to Governor Gard- | a of brivate building continued be-| On time ......c.ce tee aoe iteeeeseaneaeseee enon 337 354 *-o9 | business today. 
: * ‘from Aug 19 to Sept. 23 was 24 millions and downs of men at work. It is possible, ner a compilation of reports of 66 State ow normal and a surplus of these crafts- + k CHICAGO x The successor to Mr. Dudley as manager 
and was . mainly to disturbed condi- in certain divisions of the construction’ agents which indicates that 8,625 families | ™&" was apparent. Highway construction | ans and tnvestments—total ....... ye ee 171 1,715 2,025 | of the Baltimore branch will be appointed 
. tiong in one section of the district, The | field to gather responsible data on em- will need aid this Winter, due to lack | ate ah eeek Ganenaie caanan a . NE) Pieced 5 5sovaeck scbeanaccseveres sepentnsaensabasé 7168 ~=SS*«2:« BO Tse | DY the board of directors of this bank, 
b om n excess of loca] Ployment. a cash surplus. This report is now being : £000,000, continued to em- ae woe __*°8 | and member banks will be notified of the 
, ee cme eter aes It is not difficult to gather periodically studied by a committee appdinted by the | Ploy a large number of men. While em- on oourtiien $0000 ccc cbecccecscencesbetebsbsebeseedececess 673 686 930 | appointment in due course. 
a of 20 millions, representing chiefly funds|™en employed on various construction Governor, and tentative plans to alleviate | Ployment was at its peak in agricultural ve wEMimantoastntes paeseses 495 404 626 | — 
- received by the Government as a result of | Projects of the Government. This work is this situation will be announced shortly. | areas, a surplus of farm help was noted. ; __ 535 469 | ‘ aaa 
ccosenauaiiie? Taree cash payments on new is- of such a diverse character and of suf- Cl ; s ¢ a of any class of help was re- | Ynited States Government securities ....sceecteceeecees 314 307 174 Control of Argentine Aviation 
; oa gprs “thdrawal of Gov- ficient magnitude to produce a reliable charleston, 8S. a | € | 4 rer securities se teesscesccce sou seneeeeeeeseeeeese serene 229 228 295 j : . 
Sy eet dena. ond the collection of Stone far as Federal construction is| Charleston, S. C.: Two Charleston oil | (The summary of conditions in other | Gash in ere, ae FeCSAG SAREE NGas0 "6 ‘16 at been transferred from “the ‘Ministry of 
2 income tax checks. concerned. compenees report “their business holding aeates wit te printed in full tert in i a Reasce 1,127 1,116 1.260, War to the Ministry of the Interior, and 
d i y ; . er above seasonal levels. The Charleston | ve issue of Oct. 3.) Government deposite’ 499 4995 670 civil aeronautics becomes of primary in- 
e These ee a only oo ee 1 ee eee Seaeet oa Bue from. panks. z 4 san 198 oe to -— eee = 
- Y| Like Nature Advisec ning fu ime. e eneral Asbestos NO UO DOMME cecrcncrccevecvectane 286 288 346 Braphs, a dependency o e nistry 0) 
artly met by a favorable balance of 14| sine aa Borrowings fr Fed serv ; : “4 
: niltions in the settlement of commercial| States, counties, and cities may with ioe tedneestee i clean hae: yo U. S. TREASURY aes ame SSSR Sa 
and financial transactions with other dis- | facility do likewise and thus be currently | f : ve ; } - _ es + 
r ‘ricts* Bo 4 f th ie benk't4 , cent of normal on a four-day week basis. STATE E T 
ricts; borrowings from the reserve bank | informed as to employment. The fertilizer industry is experiencing the | M N 
increased tee =e 45 — ny the high-| While these categories relate largely tO usual seasonal inactivity 
ig est figure shown in any weekly statement | public work, the architectural type of is ; =" Sept. 29. Made Public Oct. 1, 1931 “= 
E since early 1930, and there also was a de-| private construction can be analyzed for | Atlanta ; 
; cline in the reserve deposits of member | employment through cooperative agencies : . maces 
a banks. The reserve ratio of this bank de-| in the cities and thus be informed from ao > a a has = fous aon sbosies $1,199,476.04 
- creased from 83.7 to 76.6 per cent. month to month as to trends in that field | ‘8tded wy the prolonged warm weather.) “income tax v2 226.7 
' ey a + 995,226.74 
; Member banks in Philadelphia, Camden, |0f endeavor. Through methods of this which has held back the sale of Fall! Miscellaneous internal reve- ' 
3 phia, ’ merchand B ss i t 
Scranton and Wilmington report a decline | character it may not be possible to estab- |), erchandise. Business in general is quyt, sme treet iss 2,020,482.26 
e in total deposits from 1,188 to 1,148 mil- | lish mathematically men at work in par- as sa ee SS new Sees Sees ee ee ene 
“4 lions over the past five weeks. Net de-|ticular types of construction, but certain onate been started at Atlanta,;which| — gota) ordinary receipts ...... $5,426,302 .24 
. mand deposits, reflecting in a measure the | reliable methods of sampling can be em- | /Mdicates improvement and expansion in| public debt receipts ........... 30,860.00 
: withdrawal of funds credited to other |Ployed in other types which will give a certain lines of business and trade. Con- | Balance previous day .......... 609,979,990.63 
S banks, decreased from 776 to 724 millions, | trend just as faithful in its results as if| Suction work is fairly active. Total $615,437,152.87 
the lowest point since May, 1930; time de- | numerical completeness was attainable. e Community Employment Service); “°° *°*""" fe ai aas _ 
.e posits also show a reduction of 27 millions. Again, where complete figures can be reports that conditions remain about the adie at = pen ures 
: Although the banks had been allotted a | Obtained it is readily possible to ascertain same at Atlanta. Several concerns are) firerest on public. debt ‘wake " 210 377 i0 
xt large amount of Government securities, as | the employment of men in certain special- reported as planning to open here soon, Refunds of receipts .......... 346,560.17 
i shown by a rise of 45 millions in United | ized lines of construction in relation to but no definite check can be made at this Panama Canal 3 11,278.50 
| States d@posits during the week of Sept.|the cost of the work and thus establish @ time as to the number of persons they, All other 611,380.03 
16, holdings of Government obligations on| ratio which will be fairly accurate in| Will employ. Mr. Otto F. Bading, Federal)  potq) 29 eal 
y the 23rd were only 6 millions higher than | treating building operations as a whole. Director of Employment at Atlanta, states) Public debt expenditures .... ta it 
- they were on Aug. 19, indicating that a| The field of production or shipment of that his office is actively engaged in find- | Balance today ....... » * 607°789'985 26 
y substantial amount had been sold. materials and equipment of construction 28 employment for disabled war vet- r ewer 
y Loans Little Changed is one which has been exploited for some , &T@"S a, Coen. Mr. Bading is cooperat- OAL «--seeeeeeeeeeseer eens $615 37,152.87 
- ange . i ing with the heads of the various D. A. 
: years past and due to the consciousness | [8 L ° various D. 
- ant — oot by the banks/|of groups of like businesses in familiar- i chapters in the State in locating em- FOREIGN 
; rough the sale of securities, through a|izing themselves with their volumes of Ployment for these men. The “Penny 
reduction of 17 millions in loans to the! output it is not difficult to prepare this,;Club” Whose organization’ was reported EXCHANGE 
if open market, and through an incréase in| important picture of one phase of con-| Upon last week is continuing its efforts As of Oct. 1 
it borrowings from the reserve bank, enabled | struction. in behalf of the unemployed, and is meet- 
“ them to meet the decline in net demand | , ing with considerable success in endeavor- aa of ik; ! Seed modetal Heetive 
“4 ene time Gepoaits. Loans to vutemans Building Permits Apply ing to get all employed persons to con-| Secretary of the ‘Tren: ne. 
show little change in this period. a ” ribute for the relief of those out of In pursuance of the provisions of section 
i Sales of commercial paper, reported by To Architectural Type work, 522 of the Tarif Act of 1922, dealing with 
e four dealers, declined from $7,480,000 in| Coincident with the treatment of this) Bids were opened and contracts awarded purpose Of the  assessine , end ec eatin 
re July to $5,129,000 in August, owing to|category it should be possible to chart | 0M Sept. 22, by the State Highway Board) of duties upon merchandice ‘Sapereed anet 
re smaller purchases by city banks. Holdings|™ore correctly than heretofore the cost for road and bridge construction amount-| the United States, we have ascertained and 
“a of bought commercial paper by the weekly lof construction based on the weighted ing to approximately $750,000, officials an- nerene certify to you that the buying rate 
5 reporting member banks in four cities de- | Value of materials and equipment, together ounced on Sept. 21. cable transfers payable in the foreign care 
1- creased from 36 millions on Aug. 19 to 27 | with wages paid to labor and other rel-| Reports received from the Chambers of| rencies are as shown below: —— 
d, millions on Sept. 23; a year ago 54 millions | evant factors. Commerce in the various cities of the} Austria (schilling) 14.0316 | 
oe of this paper was held, a figure which has| Contracts awarded is a statistical group | tte are as follows: Belgium (belga) 13.9480 | 
a= not been equalled since. | Which has been studied for years past and | G . Yeas Cueshoslovakia (krone): aiee 
Ww < — | trustworthy agencies currently cover the veorgia Cities Denmark (krone)... an anee 
in ae oe a T , | subject. Georgia Cities: Columbus.—Most of England (pound) ap adeAehahnene 396.9705 | 
18 Customs Court Upholds Building permits apply almost entirely the industrial plants have resumed work fae tae 2.5104 | 
ne “onet . > if to the architectural type of building op-| at full-time schedules. The employment! Ger o 39389 * 
Classification of I orcelain erations and the municipal statistics which | sSituatioh is more encouraging than it has oun ieee 7T oes 
\is New Y us are readily obtainable in most of the cities) been in 18 months. Construction work is| Hungary (pengo) 17.4570 
# Oat aces ae that ne Oreaters Ate | of the country can be employed in fore-| absorbing 500 workers. The outlook is) Netherlands (guilder 03100 
ae Customs Court rules, plain white porce- casting men at work. It has been dis-| much brighter. lam amen 40.3100 
til Jain used in connection with pl a | covered that there is no standardized; Griffin—Plants running from 40 to 55| Poland (zloty) 
f- chet ananeh bh Gieaitied ‘tender 7S method of recording this type of informa-| hours per week. No plants idle. Cotton | Portugal (escudo) 
mn Tariff Act as machine parts. The court, | U8 and its importance warrants exhaus-| mills working part time. Most of farm Rumania (leu) ......00 
r- in em opinion by Jud oun Ande = {| tive study to insure proper interpretation labor is employed. | Seainn teas) 
id white porcelain ont Tecate nite. 4 &C) being placed on this class of data. Reports received from Savannah, Rome,| Switzerland (franc) 
p- ported by the Globe Shi wd C m ae Coming now to the financing of con-! Valdosta, and Albany stated that no new; YUgoslavia (dinar) | 
re cae tha @ Seaearn 4 ae — struction, we anticipate a public service| developments have taken place since their) HOms Kone (dollar) c 
- pany, were properly Prem “at 60 ae looking weeks and months ahead to men| last report was submitted. Chinn lideeie eatin) iekiatie as 22 0833 
of cee wt oe Per\ at work in which tangibles can be dealt! Ch ae alae tt 20000 | 
p Tariff Act of 1922 ‘as plain waive pores. with and effectively utilized as a barometer Tennessee Cities India. (rupee) ee 4 4500 | Colonnade of the 
. : — ' P ‘ce- | of construction. = : Japan (yen) ., : | T Jorth Wack 
lain articles. Contentions for a lower Seathaing aed be broken down into! ;,.cnmessee Cities: Outside_of Memphis, Singapore (doilar) 40.1875 | Deve Bustdia “Chi. 
duty, under one of several other para-| three general groups: Financin tod Lester Ford, manager of the “Mississippi| C8nada_ (dollar) 89.2708 | \ g; ; 
graphs of the 1922 law, are denied by the| yate enterprises: budgeting of “> a. Valley Contractor,” reports for Nashville, pepe APOOD) 90.9687 | a cago Home of the 
court. (Protests 222469-G-2069-27, etc.) ties fonda i iene ahaa flowi a = ~ that the State Funding Board of Tennes- irasniied lee ‘gold) fe aiee Chicago Daily News Photo Chicago Civic Opere. 
Vv a ——$_—_____——_ me ye 1 ed ng irom | see closed bids on Sept. 18 for $50 for} Brazil (milreis), : : Served Electrically 
| bond issues, assessment proceeds; and ap- p 0,000 f azil iirels) “ 
. West Virgini: li |propriations by public bodies such as the | Vester, State Hospital bonds; also, bids| Fille (pesoy ..---: : by Commonwealth 
est Virginia Auditor Asks \Gevernment, States, counties. and cities ere to flose on Sept. 29 for the construc- | pk Teeess Edison Company 
t Special Levislative Session | The Board has studied this problem of | 10", 9,8 woman’s building and agricul-| Bar silver .... 
It Special Legislative Session % Problem Of | tural building for the Tennessee Agricul-| 
its tural and Industrial Normal School—cost |-~ oat Ss 
CuHaRLEsToN, W. Va., Oct. 1. | T ‘ not stated. From other sources, Johnson 
i State Auditor Ed r C. Lawson has| Senator Hebert Urges Cut City, Tenn., reports bids are to close Oct. | 
ne aske overnor Conley to convene the| . s for the construction of a two-story hos- W | 
ns West veges papers in special ses- In Federal Expenditures pital edtiion and barracks for the Vet- a, E INVITE 
of sion withou elay. r. Lawson urged erans Hospital, to cost about $650,000. At : : : sysgs . y - 
= SEL. o atision din that. aareedan, Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Is-| Payetteville, Tenn., authorities are ready inquiry regarding facilities, e MONG the companies whose Public Service Company of Northern 
A land, stated orally Oct. 1 that he would| fy id | : : P oy 
ot First, to study and submit to the voters | rather see the Federal Gov or bids to construct a new Negro school service, rates and sécuri- + 
a ernment effect tas ae a. Teele 
ne in 1932 an amendment to the constitution | retrenchment in its expenditures than to costing about $20,000; at Camden, Tenn..,| : : securities we distribute are Commonwealth Illinois, Insull Utility Investments, Ine., 
i visi ; : aR work has started on a new garage ost | ties of the Associated Gas 
to bring about general revision of the tax| have Congress raise taxes. He said, of garage to c . + ‘ we > : 
ls system of the State. Pec ged pele IM ong Bis $15,000. Bk adic ce Ah tain and Electric System, a major Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light National Electric Power Company, and 
Second, to enact emergency tax legis- | ™owings. mbe : 2 7 : ili i i . “Is , : sas . 
I lation, including a cigarette tax and a|. He said if tne Treasury does enter into SE SF nie, VEEN, 00 orane ba utility serving 1 in 27 elec- and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago cea 
ne chain store tax, to help wipe out the| borrowings on a large scale to meet the| seyen-tenths Pa Ane. . a tric customers in the United Fe ¥ : es . . . : 
ds State’s present $2,000,000 deficit. | present situation they ought not to be ployment of 7 pat ee er onde | S ; . ties Company, Midland United Company, Ask for our list of investment offerings. 
aS Third, to pass an emergency appropri- | /0ng-term loans that would saddle big i930. No chan 2 in pogo _ Paar ae He pergqueene. 
§ ation of $500,000 for relief purposes during Saesone On ve see, for those| ‘The Knoxville ee Guastiert Go- > 
= the coming Winter months. ee ee wee lems of their’ merce reports as follows: “We are unable | Associated Gas and 
nS pt on eee hes to note any change in employment situa- | | 
= I think the activities of the Govern-| ;; ; : lle steal on : | . | T 
Belgium Inspects Aircraft ment hav e gone far afield and I beYeve the oo a unt ae ann dla Electric Company I . i » z E C U R I 7 ] E S O M PA N Y 
ederal expenditures now running about ‘ ‘a F : 
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this burden, he said. 
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(The survey of conditions in other 
cities will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Oct. 3.) 
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Necessity for Reorganization 
of Public Financing + + + + 


Proper Control and Management of Expend- 
itures First Step Towards Adjustment of Tax 
Problems, Says State Commissioner 


By EDWARD L. KELLEY 


Chairman, Tax Commission, State of Wisconsin 


HERE is no problem before the American 
T people more pressing and important than 
the fiscal management of local govern- 
ments. In pioneer days and in the early 
days of social and economic development, 
when local government sat lightly upon the 
individual, when the requirements of govern- 
ment were few and inexpensive, there \may 
have been excuse for an easy, negligent and 
loose method of conducting public business, 
including the incurring of expenditures and 
public indebtedness. 
ee Se 
One of the mysteries of the day, however, 
is why a people which has made such splen- 
did advancement in every direction toward 
national greatness has indifferently retained 
in so large degree, in all the ramifications of 
an intensely intricate industrial development, 
in a highly organized economic and social 
state, the primitive methods of a pioneer so- 
ciety. The government of our municipalities 
has called forth the observation of many 
keen foreign students of government that 
our municipal governments are strangely our 
one conspicuous national failure. 


In the many discussions and controversies 
anent the tax problem, it is seemingly often 
forgotten that the tax problem is largely in- 
volved in the question of public expenditures 
and that the proper control and management 
of expenditures is the first step toward im- 
proving the tax problem. I do not say that 
it is a step toward the settlement of the 
question of taxation, for in the light of the 
history of all government, he is a most irre- 
sponsible optimist who envisages a final set- 
tlement of that question which has provoked 
more agitation, turmoil and disruption than 
any question that has confronted human so- 
ciety. 

The two predominating problems in the 
field of public ‘finance are, first, local expend- 
itures, and second, the equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax burden. The first challenges 
local government to a struggle to keep mu- 
nicipal expenditures within the ability of the 
community to pay and safely borrow, and to 
resist extravagant, careless expenditures and 
many so-called improvements; and the sec- 
ond problem is to distribute the payment of 
the cost of government so that it may fall as 
equitably as possible upon all the benefici- 
aries of organized society. 


> > 

The attitude of the public, of those who 
pay the bills, toward the taxation problem is 
very often inconsistent, petulant, and the 
despair of thoSe who honestly strive for re- 
lief from the ever-mounting cost of munici- 
pal government. At taxpaying time thé air 
is atremble with complaints and with de- 
nunciation of the public officials. Students 





Fodder Crops 
Displacing 
Sorghum 


By 
W. A. Atchison 
Member, Board of Agricul- 
ture, State of Kansas 
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HILE the broom corns and some of the 

W sorghums were introduced into the 

United States in early colonial times it 

was not until after 1850 that the sweet sor- 
ghums were brought to this country. 

The first seed of this kind to be imported 
was from a Chinese strain which had been 
grown a year or two in France and then 
brought to our shores in 1853 and planted on 
Long Island. In 1857 a number of South 
African varieties which had been grown in 
various parts of Europe for some five or six 
years previously were first distributed in 
Georgia and South Carolina. The African 
strains were known by a general native name 
of Imphee and in addition each variety had 
a native name. 

Although partially utilized, the worth of 
these strains as forage plants was tempo- 
rarily obscured by attempts to produce sirup 
and sugar on a large scale. For the first 25 
or 30 years after arrival of the first seed this 
was the chief purpose of planting the crop. 
A quite extensive effort was made to make 
Kansas the sugar State of the North. 

Larned, Great Bend, Sterling, Hutchinson, 
Ottawa, Fort Scott, Topeka, Conway Springs, 
Douglass, Attica, Medicine Lodge, Meade, 
Arkalon, Liberal, Minneola, Ness City and 
doubtless other towns of the State were sites 
for sugar factories in the 80's. These plants 
made some sugar, lost considerable money 
and finally quit business. While some of this 
activity was of local nature a great deal of 
interest in the project was current in the 
United States at that time. 

Federal appropriations aided in the con- 
struction and operation of plants at Ottawa 
and Fort Scott. A State bounty of 2 cents a 
pound on Kansas-produced sugar was also 
authorized by the Legislature of 1887. The 
maximum which could be paid out in a given 
year under the original act was $15,000. This 
limit was extended to $40,000 by the 1889 
session. 

Some extensive expenditures were made 
for these sugar factories, prices ranging from 
$35,000 to as much as $90,000. Bounties paid 
by the State exceeded $80,000 and Federal 
funds expended within the State totaled as 
much or more. 

Briefly told, however, the sugar hope failed 
to materialize and sweet sorghum crops be- 
came established in Kansas on a seed, forage 
and molasses basis. Passing years have seen 
greatly decreased acreages devoted to sor- 
ghums for sirup and corresponding increases 
in the amount of land planted for forage or 
seed. -In 1889 we had nearly 325,000. acres 
planted for sirup, the product being valued at 
over $2,000,000. Last season we had less than 
3,000 acres, worth approximately $171,000. 

Handling of livestock in more western parts 
of the State has caused 4 great increase in 
plantings for hay and fodder crops. The 
land so utilized in 1920 exceeded 765,000 acres 
and severa! times in later years yields from 
sweet sorghums in the State haye been, worth 
more than $10,000,000. 


of the problem of taxation write seriously- 
toned articles petulantly asking what is being 
done with the taxpayer’s dollar, and ambi- 
tious politicians, whose only thought is to 
secure office, add to the taxation confusion 
by emphatically condemning those whom 
they would displace, with assurances that in 
furnishing the same standard of service they 
will by some cabalistic language or mystic 
wand waving raise the same necessary reve- 
nue by largely reduced taxes upon the people. 
After each election the promises of the polit- 
ical miracle workers, as fanciful as the tales 
woven in the loom @& Arabian imagination, 
signally fail, but nevertheless, in two years 
the public is ready to demonstrate that there 
is no limit to its capacity to consume polit- 
ical dope. 
+ + 


While it is true that county boards, com- 
mon councils, village trustees and town 
boards often foolishly squander public money 
and with other officers are negligent in pre- 
serving and enforcing economies, upon the 
whole the larger responsibility for increasing 
taxes can be justly laid upon the taxpayers 
themselves. 

Local office has allures not only in the 
compensation it offers, but also in the impor- 
tance and civic standing it confers upon the 
official Many may be of the opinion that 
there is no sufficient justification for these 
allures, but nevertheless they have a wide- 
spread appeal to many and to obtain local 
office and to ‘hold onto it is a fascinating 
game and an insistent urge which, of course, 
is not generally to be condemned. The local 
office holder above all other things desires to 
sense the popular will and to act in accord- 
ance with it, and therefore the action of 
municipal bodies and officers is largely moti- 
vated by popular feeling and in a large 
measure reflects the desires of the taxpayers. 

The control of municipal expenditure is 
thus largely in the hands of the people, and 
if they are being drawn down rocky ways 
that give them many a painful bump, they 
cannot throw all the blame on the. propelling 
body, for the public holds in its own hands 
the reins which direct a very susceptible and 
obedient force. i 

Now, wherein is the citizenship of the 
average municipality to be censured? Is it 
in responsibility for increasing public expend- 
itures, or for the tumult it raises when it 
opens its purse to pay for what it has or- 
dered? Often, of course, it is blamable for 
foolish expenses and investments, but more 
often it presents a sorry spectacle when be- 
wailing the payment of taxes raised to pay 
for necessary modern improvements and 
governmental service to keep level with the 
higher standards of an advanced and con- 
stantly advancing age. 

+ + 

In a society where there is constantly in- 
creasing ministration to man’s material and 
social wants, there must of necessity be a 
corresponding increase in the service that is 
demanded of government. The standards of 
service required of government must upon 
economic principles keep step with the on- 
ward and upward march of the average 
standard of living. The cost of government 
becomes burdensome and approaches disaster 
when the standard of service demanded of 
and furnished by municipal government ap- 
preciably rises above the average standard of 
living of the people. 

Government, however, cannot stand still 
while there is a constant acceleration in the 
tempo of life. The town pump has given 
way to an elaborate system of waterworks, 
the ancient cooking, heating and lighting 
facilities to gas and electricity. The primi- 
tive and unsanitary disposal of refuse is re- 
placed by sewerage systems. Permanent 
highways, curbing and walks are demanded 
to accommodate more rapid methods of 
transportation. Increasingly efficient police 
and fire protection is demanded. Social rec- 
reation is provided by extensive parks, play- 
grounds, swimming pools, and recreation 
centers. More effective control of disease 
and protection of public health requires con- 
siderable additional time of health officers 
and boards of health and the all-time em- 
ployment of city, county and school nurses. 

These and many other activities which can 
be named are in operation and to a large 
extent are attuned to the rhythm of our 
time. While, as a rule, the citizens are vocif- 
erous in demanding to the limit all modern 
conveniences which satisfy social wants, 
these demands are usually satisfied without 
hesitation and irrespective of present neces- 
sity because of the political considerations 
which influence municipal bodies. 
tion is often taken against the better judg- 
ment of the municipal representatives and 
officers. 

Another consideration is here worthy of 
comment. The demand from the government 
of all the latest improvements and luxuries 
is an’ instinctive reaction in those who, earn- 
ing comfortable salaries, are ‘enabled pri- 
vately to enjoy them and who naturally de- 
sire this same standard of service from gov- 
ernment. The incomes of these citizens pay 
but a relatively small percentage of the cost 
of these additional expenditures, which cost 
is paid by additional assessments on realty, 
the least productive factor in the creation of 
income. 

Thus, the least productive species of prop- 
erty, including the small home and farm, the 
owners of which have no urge for luxuries, 
is obliged to contribute an unfair proportion 
of the cost of providing government service 
to others “in t&e style to which they are ac- 
customed.” This, under present methods of 
raising revenue, is a direct and positive in- 
justice growing sut of elevating the standard 
of public service highly above the average 
standard of living. 

Let us examine a few facts to see what our 
problem is, if any. Since 1923 the expenses 
of State governments in this country have 
increased 34 per cent, local governments 26 
per cent, and the Federal Government above 
5 per cent. In 1917 the per capita debt was 
$4.40, and in 1928 it was $13.40. The State 
and local governments have been increasing 
their expenditures in the sum of $500,000,000 
per year, while the bonded indebtedness has 
been increasing at the rate of $1,500,000,000 
per year. The increase in expenditures and 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


‘CONTROL OF FRUIT PESTS 
BY QUARANTINE 


Invasion of Mediterranean Fly and Mexican Worm Effec- 
tively Resisted; Ground Gained by Japanese Beetle | 


- In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By LEE A. STRONG 


Chief, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Strong concludes his discussion of the activities 
of the Plant Quarantine and Control Administration in protecting the American 
fruit and vegetable industries from plant pests, begun in the issues of Sept. 


30 and Oct. 1. 


HE only two serious foreign pests of 
fruits and vegetables which have 
been found to have reached Ameri- 

can orchards since the adoption of the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, which is 
administered by the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, are the Mediterranean 
fruit fly and the Mexican fruit worm, 
and apparently neither has become per- 
manently established ‘here. The first 
named of these is one of the world’s 
most serious fruit-infesting insects and 
has been known for over 100 years in 
other countries. In April, 1929, it was 
found,infesting citrus in Florida and 
while, under subsequent surveys during 
the next four months, it was discovered 
on about 1,000 properties in that State, 
the discovery was made so promptly 
that extermination was considered prac- 
ticable and was immediately undertaken. 
Through the vigorous efforts of the 
State and Federal Governments, such 
progress has been made toward the com- 
plete eradication of the pest from the 
‘United States that almost a year has 
now elapsed since the last specimen was 
discovered. 
+ + 

The Mexican fruit worm is an insect 
attacking citrus and other fruits in a 
manner similar to that of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. It is a native of central 
and southern Mexico, and during the 
past 50 years has extended its range 
northward through that Republic. About 
1927 it reached the Texas border and 
crossed, finding lodgment in a highly 
developed citrus-growing area there. In 
this case also the discovery was so 
prompt that an eradication program was 
undertaken by the Federal and State 
Departments of Agriculture working in 
cooperation with the growers concerned. 
This appears either to have been accom- 
plished or so nearly so that infestation 
in the region is extremely difficult to 
find. 

+ + 

Experience with the Mediterranean 
fruit fly and Mexican fruit worm also 
illustrates an important feature of the 
plant quarantine act, namely, that 
which authorizes the issuance of domes- 
tic plant quarantines governing the in- 
terstate movement of products which 
may carry pests from points where they 
are locally established. Under these pro- 
visions, the spread of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly and the Mexican fruit worm to 
other fruit-growing sections of the 
United States has been prevented dur- 
ing the,progress of the eradication work. 
In November, 1930, the Mediterranean 
fruit fly extermination program had 
reached a point of such apparent success 
that the quarantine regulations were en- 


tirely removed. In the case of the Mex- 
ican fruit worm, Federal restrictions on 
interstate movement of fruits from the 
region concerned will doubtless be con- 
tinued indefinitely owing to the presence 
of the insect immediately on the south- 
ern side of the, Rio Grande River in 
Mexico. F 

Another insect with great powers of 
increase, which attacks both fruits and 
vegetables, is'thé Japanese beetle. This 
pest seems to have reached the United 
States in the soil about imported plants 
shortly before the plant quarantine act 
was passed in 1912. It was not discov- 
ered and identified until four or five 
years after that. During the past 15 
years it has been increasing with enor- 
mous rapidity, much beyond the powers 
of reproduction of most of our common 
native insects, and from its original 
point of introduction in New Jersey has 
extended its range until it is found over 
parts of nine States, its range extending 
from Norfolk and Alexandria, Va., 
through central Pennsylvania and south- 
eastern New York to Providence, R. I., 
and Boston and Springfield, Mass. 

- 

[T= larvae of these beetles can be car- 

ried so readily in the soil around the 
roots of nursery stock and the adults are 
found so freely attacking vegetables and 
fresh fruits that it is only by the en- 
forcement of strict Federal and State 
quarantine measures that it has been 
kept within the northeastern section of 
the United States. The fruit and vege- 
table producers of the southern States, 
the Mississippi Valley, and the Pacific 
coast, do not as yet suffer the loss, in- 
convenience, and expense occasioned by 
this pest, and that fact is largely due to 
the required inspection and certification 
of products susceptible to Japanese bee- 
tle infestation before they are allowed 
to be shipped from the beetle-infested 
areas. 

It may be truthfully said that every 
interception of serious pests or diseases 
of fruits and vegetables is a direct aid 
to the horticulture of.the United States 
by preventing the entry and possible es- 
tablishment and spread of, the particular 
pest or disease intercepted, Numerous 
interceptions are being made at the 
maritime and border ports of entry of 
this country, and in the case of domestic 
plant quarantines, at the quarantine 
lines, of such destructive pests as fruit 
flies, weevils, scale insects, and many 
other types of injurious insects, and the 
same is true of plant diseases. Every 
such instance delays or permanently 
prevents the pest or disease concerned 
from levying a new-toll on, and adding 
a new expense to, the production of 
fruits and vegetables in this country. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 3, James C. Stone, Chairman, Federal Farm Board, will diseuss 
the activities of the Federal Farm Board as they relate to the jruit and vegetable 


industries. 


Central District for Rural Schools 


Operation of System in State of New York 
By RAY P. SYNDER 


Chief, Bureau of Rural Education, State of New York 


sociated with the conduct of their 

schools. They may be indifferent to the 
building of roads, sewers and water mains, 
but they are not indifferent to the schools 
concerned with the education and welfare of 
their children. The outcome of this interest 
results not only in official bodies concerned 
with school management but also in volun- 
tary organization such as parent-teachers’ 
associations and mothers’ clubs. In a de- 


te people of America are intimately as- 
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indebtedness is proportionately far in excess 
of increases in population, assessed valuation, 
and wealth. 


In response to the appeals of the people, 
Legislatures have madly striven to grant re- 
lief from the,excessive burden of taxation, 
which has been brought on by the people 
themselves, by shifting the tax basis and by 
Sleight-of-hand juggling of the tax burden. 
These are mere expedients and bring no real 
relief. Why can't it be understood that the 
only effective method of securing relief from 
the engulfing flood of taxation is to go back 
to the springs and dam them up? When we 
have permitted the flood to descend upon us, 
it is folly to attempt relief by hastily con- 
structed dikes or ditches to direct the tor- 
rent from ourselves upon others. 

Let this truth be fully understood, that 
taxes, like running water, will not stay where 
you put it. Experience has shown the futility 
of this method of relief, and common sense 
teaches us that the only effective way of cut- 
ting tax bills is by cutting municipal expend- 
itures. 

A large majority of the people recognize 
this fact in an abstract sort of way, but 
while the payment of his portion of the tax 
burden is an intensely personal matter to the 
average taxpayer, the governmental expendi- 
tires made for him are avidly sought and 
accepted us a gracious gift from some mythi- 
cal Sanva Claus. 

Mr. Kelley will continue his discussion 
of ‘the problem of local government exr- 

penditures in the issue of Oct. 3. 


mocracy it is well that this interest is thus 
manifested. 


If people are to express their desires for 
good schools in concrete form, there must be 
an adequate iocal unit of administration 
through which “those desires may be ex- 
pressed. The unit of administration which 
sufficed for the ox-cart age of education is 
inadequate now. 


The modern school is a school system. It 
provides at least 12 grades of instruction 
with a program broadsenough to satisfy the 
interests of types and groups of pupils’ with 
varying avtitudes. 

Change comes slowly, but rural America is 
gradually awakening to the fact that a new 
piece of local machinery is necessary for the 
administration of schools. In New York 
State this new machinery is called the cen- 
tral school district. 


The central district is an optional plan for 
the improvement of rural school facilities. 
The first step in the establishment of a cen- 
tral district is the laying out of such district 
by the Commissioner of Education. After the 
district is laid out the Jegal voters, in a duly 
called meeting, must vote to establish the 
central district in order to complete the or- 
ganization. The central school district is by 
nature a community district. It usually con- 
sists of a village. and a number of contribu- 
tory surrounding districts. 

The most important factors to be consid- 
ered in laying out the central district are the 
physica’ resources, (a) number of pupils nec- 
essary to make a satisfactory school, and (b) 
ability to support and maintain the school. 

The State may help support the school, but 
the local unit “ust supply the pupils. 

The exact number of pupils necessary to 
make.a good school is undetermined. 

Ability to support includes both wealth and 
satisfactory means through organization to 
tax that wealth and use it wisely. It is un- 
fortunate not to possess wealth, but it is just 
as unfortunate to possess it and not be able 
to use it wiselyp 

Other criteria for laying out central dis- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United States 1789-1797 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 


force to public opinion, it is essential thet public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Road Construction as Factor 
in Relief of Unemployment — - 


Governor Dern of Utah Urges Expansion of 
Federal Aid Appropriations as Means of Dis- 


tributing Work Where Most Needed 
Mi liessenili 
By GEORGE H. DERN 


Governor, State of Utah 


MAN in public’ office, whether in the 

Legislature or inthe Governor’s office, 

soon finds that the people are chiefly in- 
terested in three things—schools, roads and 
taxes. Right now, when money is scarce and 
hard to get, the greatest of these is taxes. In 
normal times, however, schools and roads 
hold the center of interest. They are per- 
haps.our two greatest civilizing agencies, and 
the longing for them seems to have no 
bounds. 

“ + + 


So far as roads are céncerned, the demand 
for more and better highways is always far 
in advance of the ability of the State to 
supply, even with the help granted by the 
Federal Government. 


The benefits of the Federal-aid road pro- 
gram are widely distributed throughout the 
Nation. . Not only does every State and every 
county profit by receiving high standard 
roads, but they also profit by the money 
spent locally for construction. 


I visited one of eur outlying counties a 
short time ago, and dsked about the unem- 
ployment situation. The reply was: 


“We have no unemployment problem here. 
The work done by the State Road Commis- 
sion this Summer furnished employment for 
our citizens, with the result that, despite 
short ‘crops and low prices, they have cash 
enough to pay their taxes and to buy neces- 
sities, so they are getting by.” 

This is typical of the widespread good de- 
rived by practically every locality in the 
country. 

When the depression came Congress sensed 
this beneficent operation of Federal-aid 
highway construction. and appropriated an 
additional $50,000,000 Federal aid as a meas- 
ure to relieve unemployment. In my judg- 
ment it was a wise act. I venture to say 
that in no other way could the money have 
been spent for a permanently useful purpose 
and at the same time go into the pockets of 
so many needy persons. Not only do I ap- 
plaud the appropriations already made, but 
I hope Congress will keep up the good work 
and be equally liberal in the future. 

I hope I shall not strike a discordant note 
when I deferentially suggest that as a meas- 
ure for the relief of unemployment the in- 
creased Federal aid might be made to go still 
farther than it has in the past. 

The extra Federal aid was appropriated by 
Congress, not in response to a demand for 
more roads, but in response to a demand for 
the relief of unemployment. It is certain 
that a plea for more roads would have fallen 
on deaf ears in Congress. As a means of 
putting idle men to work, however. the plea 
was readily granted. In other words, the in- 
creased Federal aid was voted, not merely to 
expand normal activities, but as an emer- 
gency measure to give work to those who 
needed it. 

a + 


The State’s regular job is to build roads, 
and to build them as efficiently and as 
cheaply as possible. Highway officials, there- 
fore, ordinarily welcome labor-saving ma- 
chinery which reduces construction costs. I 
clearly understand their mental attitude, for 
in private operations I have always followed 
such a course and considered it sound and 

ise. I once extended the life of a gold mine 
several years by introducing mechanical de- 
vices and laying off men wherever possible. 
In so doing a few workers lost their jobs but 
several hundred men were kept at work for 
years longer than would have been possible 
if lower costs had not been obtained. I there- 
fore do not need to be educated in the-value 
of efficient operations, and I fully appreciate 
the constant efforts of the State to make the 
road dollar go as far as possible. 

As I look at it, however, Congress imposed 
a new job upon highway officials when it 
voted increased Federal aid. Their old job 
was to build good roads as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Their new job was to relieve unem- 
ployment as far as possible. In other words, 
in spending the additional $50,000,000 it was 
not their business to get rid of as many men 


tricts are subordinate to physical resources 
which may be termed major criteria. Never- 
theless, thére are other important considera- 
tions. 

To continue a satisfactory measure of local 
control which we recognize as desirable in a 
democracy, there must be @ local unit that, 
by the natural and voluntary association of 
the people within it, will encourage’ their 
working together with a common purpose 
and a community of interest. 

This community of interest for good 
schools is more likely to result when the 
local unit embraces the territory of the local 
community as indicated by the social and 
economic activities of present-day people. 

If the major criteria of physical resources 
are satisfied, the rext step is a study of the 
community to determine the district that 
may properly be included in the central unit. 
The community may not be well defined, but 
certain activities help to locate its bound- 
aries. 

In the village of the community is usually 
located a ‘high school of long standing. 
Therefore, a large factor in determining thé 
territory to be included in the central dis- 
trict is the former high school drainage area. 
Trade and banking practices, social and re- 
ligious activities as indicated by church, 
grange and other social interests as well as 
adequate highways are impdrtant considera- 
tions. Experience, however, would indicate 
that former high school drainage area should 
be given greater consideration than business 
or social relationship. Homogeneity of pop- 
ulation is also an important consideration. 


+ + 


Criteria for. laying out the central district 
are those factors which indicate the present- 
day community activities of the people, such 
as (a) high school drainage area; (b) lines 
of trade; (c) social relationships as indicated 
by church, lodge, grange and other social 
interests. 

An additional important consideration is 
homogenvity of population. All other cri- 
teria, however, are dependent upon the gen- 
eral or major criteria of physical resource, 
namely, the number of pupils and the ability 
to support. 


as possible in order to cheapen the work, but 
to put as many men to work as possible and 
thereby help tide the country over the crisis. 

Obviously, this raises the question of ma- 
chines versus men. I believe modern ma- 
chinery wil! in the long run prove a blessing 
to mankind. Labor-saving machinery even- 
tually creates new jobs for those whom it has 
displaced. However, the process of readjust- 
ment takes: time, and meanwhile the ma- 
chine is a juggernaut which ruthlessly 
crushes those whom it crowds out of its way. 
Is it not expedient to slow up the advance 
of this juggernaut during the present eco- 
nomic depression and keep more men at 
work until other jobs show up? 

+ + 


I know the argument that the money is all 
spent for labor anyway, for if it is not paid 
to men working on the roads it goes to men 
working in the factories where the machines 
are made. The trouble is that here in Utah, 
at least, we do not manufacture road-build- 
ing machinery, and it does not help us to 
have our share of the money spent else- 
where. Other States, which have such man- 
ufacturing plants, get their full Federal aid 
and a large portion of ours to boot, hence 
the benefits of the special -unemployment 
fund are not equitably ‘distributed. 


I find no fault with the contractor who 
uses machinery. He is not a philanthropist, 
and it is not primarily his business to relieve 
unemployment. It is unreasonable to ask 
him to run his business in an inefficient 
manner. Nor do I think it would be wise to 
discard the contract system and go entirely 
to force account, with all its risks of ineffi- 
ciency, favortiism and graft. , 


It does seem to me, however, that as a war 
measure, so to speak, the specifications upon 
which contractors are asked to bid might, if 
conditions made“it advisable, contain clauses 
which are now taboo. For example, if a 
State Highway Commission felt that an 
emergency made it advisable to build a cer- 
tain prcject with men and teams rather than 
with machinery, why should it not have au- 
thority to make that provision part of the 
specifications and require all bids to be on 
that basis? If the Commission should deem 
it feasible to require the contractor to em- 
ploy 'ocal labor, why should it not so specify? 
Even if hours of work and wage schedules 
were specified, all bidders would still be on 
an equal footing. 

+ + 


I have had enough construction experience 
to see some of the difficulties that would be 
encountered if these suggestions were put 
into effect, and I should not advocate them 
as a permanent policy, nor even as an in- 
variable temporary rule. In an emergency, 
however, emergency measures must be used, 
and highway commissions should have dis- 
cretionary powers to use them. When the 
house is on fire there is only one thing to do, 
and that is to put the fire out. We are in 
the midst of a great conflagration of unem- 
ployment, and it is up to all of us to help 
put the fire out. It is up to highway offi- 
cials to pitch in and help, even if they have 
to get out of the even tenor of their way. 
The help they have already given is fine and 
is fully appreciated. I hope they will exer- 
cise their ingenuity in devising additional 
ways to be helpful until the emergency is 
past. 
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E human body is so dependent upon its 

component parts that a diseased condi- 

tion in one section, if persisted in, will 
eventually if not sooner affect the whole. 
And because of this established fact, physi- 
cians who are called upon by their patients 
to find the cause of their difficulty, are often 
required to hunt for the so-styled focal point 
of infection. 


Otherwise stated, the affliction is of such a 
type that the reason for its existence is not 
evident on the surface. Under circumstances 
of this character, the docter invariably in- 
sists that the teeth and tonsils come under 
proper investigation. 

And in this connection, just the other day 
a case of blindness in a local hospital was 
directly traced to diseased and neglected 
teeth. It no doubt seems queer to be told 
that bad teeth :aay make bad eyes. Never- 
theless this statement is quite true. 

For exampi¢, hundreds of instances could 
be cited where a chronic condition of the 
antrum—the hollow bone beside the nose and 
under the cheek—has caused blindness by its 
sudden flaring up. And for this unexpected 
activity, the germs of diseased teeth or ton- 
sils were solely to blame. 

Short of death itself, no greater price can 
be paid for mouth and dental neglect than 
the loss of sight. It is foolish to run this 
risk, comparatively remote as it may be to 
the average person, when all that is required 
is the daily application of common-sense 
care. A few minutes in the 24 hours set 
aside for properly brushing the teeth—after 
each meal and before going to bed—and 
proper supervision of the mouth by the den- 
tist, develops a security against so many seri- 
ous conditions that no argument urging such 
a program should be required. 

However, the fact that there are no doubt 
millions in the United States today—a coun- 
try, by the way, that pays more attention to 
its teeth than does any other in the world— 
who brush their teeth scarcely at all and 
seek a dentist only when in pain, justifies 
the warning that infected teeth not only 
harm eyes, but have the power in many in- 
stances to slay as well. 


i" , 





